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JUNGLE GREEN 
By M. Farrar 
HORSE LATITUDE STORM 
By Peregrine 
TWELVE DAYS OF 

CHRISTMAS 

By Richard Roe 
JOURNEY TO RODRIGUES 
By Likita 
TEACHER AND TARBOUSH 
By CG. P. Rossiter 


THE AGRICULTURAL SHOW 
By A. G. Bee 
FROM KURDISTAN TO 
THE CGOAST 
By R. G. Dundas 
CHEWING GUM 
By J. K. Stanford 
COMMENT 
THE FIRESIDE SHELF: 
BOOK REVIEWS 
By Robert H. Hill 
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45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH: AND 
| BATEMAN'S BUILDINGS, SOHO, LONDON, W.1, 
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CALCIUM 


Next to coal, the most 
important mineral mined 
in Britain today is lime- 
stone. Like chalk and 
marble, limestone is a 
form of calcium carbonate. 
Calcium itself, though not 
found naturally in the 

metallic state, occurs widely in the form of its compounds. Alabaster, 
anhydrite, gypsum, dolomite and fluorspar all contain calcium. In 
the human body, a deficiency of calcium sometimes causes rickets. 
Calcium metal is made commercially by passing an electric current 
through fused calcium salts, or by reducing lime with aluminium. 
The metal itself is not much used, but limestone, and the lime made 
by burning it in kilns, are vitally important. 

At Tunstead Quarry, near Buxton in Derbyshire, I.C.I. operates the 
largest and most up-to-date limestone quarry in Europe. The quarry 
face is over two miles long and the limestone it produces is over 
98 per cent pute. Minerals containing calcium are used in the 
manufacture of cemcrt, frtilizers, iron and steel 

and heavy chemicals. “ Slaxed lisae ”— calcium 

hydroxide — is one of the chemicals used in tan- 

neries to strip the hair from hides. The farmer 

uses lime to control the acidity of his land, 
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All correspondence with reference to Advertisements should be addressed to— 
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DEVELOP YOUR GREATEST ASSET —— 
Pelmanism Will Lift You Out of the Rut 








O you find life humdrum and 
boring ? Do you think of your 
job as ‘‘the same old monotonous 
routine ’’? Why remain in a groove, 
only half alive, when you have the 
latent ability which could enable you 
to enjoy life to the full and to “ hold 
down”’ an interesting, progressive job ? 
Are you making the most of your 
greatest asset—-your mind? The 
Pelman Institute, with its unrivalled 
half a century of experience, will 
show you how to develop this invalu- 
able asset to the fullest capacity. 
Pelmanism will lift you out of the rut, 
and eliminate your feelings of Frustra- 
tion and Inferiority. It will teach you 
how to dispel your Fears and to over- 
come such failings as Aimlessness and 
Depression. 

The Course will give increased 
power and energy to your mind: will 
strengthen your Will-Power, and de- 
velop your Initiative. You will find 
that your outlook on life will change 
to one of cheerfulness and optimism, 
and with your increased 
will come Happiness, 
Financial Betterment. 

The dominant aim for every man 
and woman must be to show a courage- 
ous, confident, well-equipped mental 
front. This assured, then all else will 
be achieved, and the world has no 
more proven method than Pelmanism 
to attain this end. 

Pelmanists are not left to make the 
applications themselves. An experi- 
enced and sympathetic instructional 
staff shows them, in exact detail, how 
to apply the principles of Pelmanism 
to their own circumstances and aspira- 
tions. 


Remember—Everythiag you do is 
preeenee - your attitude of mind. 


Efficiency 
Success, and 


HOW TO LEARN LANGUAGES. 
The Pelman Languages Institute teaches French, 
German, Spanish, and Italian without transla- 
tion. Write for particulars and specimen lesson 
of the language that interests you, which will be 
sent gratis and post free. 


Reduced fees for serving and ex- Service 
members of His Majesty's Forces. 


Pelman Languages Institute, 
102 Norfolk Mansions, ome Street, 


London, W 





What Pelmanism Does 

Pelmanism enables you to overcome 
defects and failings. Amongst those 
most often met with are the following : 
Worry 
Depression 
Frustration 
Weakness of Will 


Pessimism 
Forgetfulness 
Indefiniteness 
Mind-Wandering 

But Pelmanism does more than 
eliminate failings. It strengthens 
mental attributes which are valuable 
in every career and every aspect of 
living. It develops :- 


—-Courage 
—Initiative 
~-Reliability 
—Concentration —Will Power 


—Self-Confidence —Resourcefulness 

The Pelman Institute has, for over 
50 years, been training men and women 
in these directions. 


Reduced fees for serving ond ez-Service members of 
His Majesty's Forces. 
(Apply for Services Enrolment Form.) 


The Pelman Course is simple and 
interesting and takes up very little 
time; you can enrol on the most 
convenient terms. The Course is fully 
described in a book entitled The 
Science of Success, which will be sent 
you gratis and post free, on applica- 
tion to: 

PELMAN INSTITUTE 
( Established over 50 years), 

102 Norfolk Mansions, 
Wigmore Street, London, W.1. 
Callers welcomed. 

POST THIS FREE COUPON TO-DAY 

! To The Pelman Institute, 
: 102 Norfolk Saye Street, 


ondon 


Please send me, gratis and post free, 
‘*The Science of Success.” 


: Name 





Address 








All correspondence is confidential. 


PELMAN OVERSEAS INSTITUTES: 


PARIS, 176 Boulevard Haussmann. AMSTER- 
DAM, Prinsengracht 1021. MELBOURNE, 396 
Flinders Lane. DURBAN, Natal Bank Chambers 
(P.O. Box 1489). JOHANNESBURG, P.O. Bos 
4928. DELHI, 10 Alipore Road. 
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Donations are more than ever necessary 
to aid us in our work. In these days 
of rising prices we know it may be 
difficult, but our costs are rising too. 
Keep our children happy and smiling 
by sending every penny you can spare to 


The SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
& ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON: H.M. THE KING 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C.2 





Settling in 
Australia made easier 


100 years ago when he journeyed 
adventurously from Britain to 
Australia, the settler had little chance 
of knowing what lay ahead. For you 
the way is easier. As part of their 
friendly service to intending settlers in 
Australia or New Zealand, the Australia 
and New Zealand Bank has prepared and 
offers you a booklet “New Prospects,” 
which tells you about life out there. 





AUSTRALIA AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND BANK LIMITED 
AND NEW ZEALAND , EMIGRATION SECTION . 
71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 

BANK LIMITED Please send me “ New Prospects ” 


IN WHICH ARE MERGED THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 
LIMITED AND THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 
LIMITED 
71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E£.0.3. 
AVENUE 1281 


ADDRESS 
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THE [8ct. GOLD OMEGA 


To commemorate this memorable 
year Omega have created a special 
watch. Fashioned with all the tradi- 
tional skill and artistry of the finest 
English watch case craftsmen it has 
been designed to perpetuate the lustre 
of an historic event. Its heavy 18 ct. 
gold case houses the world-renowned 





Omega 30 mm. movement, coveted for 
its outstanding observatory successes. 
An Omega watch remains a silent 
symbol of its owner’s unerring taste. 
Those who wear one of these rare new 
gold Omegas will be fortunate indeed; 
they will possess one of the finest 
watches made anywhere in the world. 

Price £72: 10:0 


OMEGA 


Officially chosen for the timing of the Olympic Games: Los 
Angeles, 1932; Berlin, 1936; London, 1948; Helsinki, 1952. 


Write to the Omega Watch Co. (England) Lid. ( Dept. 4.8), 26-30 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1, 
Sor list of authorized jewellers whose guarantees alone are recognized. 





* 
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FO usual 


shows that 


Euthymol 


is a 
remarkable 


wireless pro- 
grammeis inter- 


toothpaste! rupted by a 


‘Gale Warning’ 
think of the 
It’s the selected ingredients that make tage pe 
Euthymol Toothpaste different. answering a call 
It is scientifically prepared to of distress. 
help keep your teeth, mouth gf | ~The Life-boat 
SF | serviceisentire- 
“ oon chem, fresh and Co ly a er by voluntary contributions. 
_ healthy. And the unusual (<< 4}; Your help is needed. 
flavour tells you it’s ‘ E Royal 
doing its job! ey i> wor m 
: A =| National Life-Boat 
ask your Chemist’s 9 Institution 
opinion of AN 42 Grosvenor Gardens 


London, S.W.1 
E 
UTHYMOL The Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.B., C.V.O., V.D. 
Treasurer 
Standard Size 1/8 %* DOUBLE Size 2/9 Colonel A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., ~~ M.A, 
| retary 
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The policy for education 


provides a means of saving for a child’s education 
during the less expensive years of his (or her) 


life. For example, for a parent aged 35 next 
birthday :— 


The Society pays 


£100 p.a. for 5 years, beginning in 15 years’ time 
and 


if the parent dies within 15 years, £100 p.a. in the meantime 
towards the child’s maintenance 


The cost is 


£8:7:6 a quarter for 15 years at most 


Enquire for details, giving the ages of parent 
and child 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No agents No commission 
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SCOTLAND'S HARDEST WEARING CLOTH 


Obtainable through good Bespoke 
Tailors at Home and Overseas 























famous brand 


of Shirts and 
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- 
Diesel and Petrol /Paraffin—7} to 132 H.P. 


| DIESELS 


Collars @) 


Van Heusen 





| 


Full Diesel engines—four-stroke, compression-ignition, 
roy! oe in a range of eight models from 22 to 
Comply with Lioyd’sand Board of Trade requirements. 
RICARDOS (Petrol ) 

Ina range of powers from 7} to 30 H.P., and in three 
series, for light, medium or heavy duty. 


All Kelvinengines are supplied with full marine equipment. 


TheBergius @.Ltd 


DOBBIE’S LOAN™ — GLASGOW C.4. 
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THE name ‘STUDINGTON’ is 
known the world over for English 
tailoring at its best. Overcoats 
for ladies and gentlemen—either 
made to measure or ready to wear 
—are now available in a wide 
selection of fine quality cloths, 
amongst which you are bound to 
find something that will please and 
endure for many seasons to come. 





STUDD & MILLINGTON LTD. 
67 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2, and 2 Mill Street, London, W.1 


1** 








RATTRAY’S 


@LD GOWRIE) 
TOBACCO 


is a pure Virginian leaf blended 
with delight and prepared by 
hand with exactly the same 
loving care as it was nearly a 
century ago. And as only the 
finest leaf is entertained Old 
Gowrie is, perforce, a tobacco 
whose virtue is wasted upon 
‘the sensibilities of those who 
lack appreciation of the finer 
qualities. It finds its way all 
over the world wherever 
Englisif is spoken. Small 
wonder, then, that smokers of 
Old Gowrie are often con- 
strained to express their 
devotion in such terms as 
these :— 


From WITHERNSEA, East Yorks— 

“ May I again express my appreciation 
of the excellence of your tobaccos. 
have been a pipe smoker for nearly fifty 
years and have tried many kinds. Yours 
is supreme.” 


To be obtained ONLY from: 


CHARLES RATTRAY 


Tobacco Blender 
PERTH, SCOTLAND 


Price: 78/- per lb., post paid 


Send 19/6 for sample quarter-lb. 


tin, post free 





“South African 
Sherry 
for me 

every time 


So I’ve converted you, too, then? 

You certainly have! Do you remember 
you told me to look specially for the fine 
South African sherries. Since then I’ve 
found some which are just exactly to my 
taste. 

And don’t you find them easy on the 
pocket, too? That means something 
these days! 

Yes, how is it they can send us such 
remarkably good wines at such a reason- 
able price? 

Well, there are two reasons: that 
amazing climate of theirs at the Cape, 
and then the Preferential Duty. 

No wonder South African Sherry is 
becoming so popular, then. 

It deserves to be. Do you know they’ve 
been making wine in South Africa for 
nearly 300 years. With all that experi- 
ence behind them and the splendid 
organization they have now built up, 
they’re able to produce the very highest 
quality. Their really fine wines are 
matured for many years before they’re 
shipped to this country. 

I suppose we can now say, then, that 
South Africa is one of the leading wine 
producing countries? 

Well, wouldn’t you say it was, from the 
taste of this sherry? Let me fill your 
glass! ” 


SOUTH AFRICAN WINE 
FARMERS ASSOCIATION 


(LONDON) LIMITED 
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“A SOUTHERN 


‘S. RMODESIa’ 
Wiis, StCHUANALAND . 


bably the first metal to be worked by man, 
it was not until the beginning of the 20th 
century that its existence in Northern 
Rhodesia. was finally confirmed. The 
presence of copper had long been suspected 
by Europeans, and Livingstone in his 
Journals relates how he himself used - 
a native preparation of powdered green malachite as — = 
a salve for his tropical ulcers. : 
After intensive prospecting copper deposits were — 
finally found on the borders of Rhodesia and the =$- 
Congo in 1902. Although mining operations did *. 
not begin until 23 years later, such was the progress a 
of the industry that in 1950 copper production in } 
Northern Rhodesia was valued at £43,000,000. 
Full and up-to-date information from our branches 
in Northern Rhodesia on market conditions and 
industrial trends in the territory is readily obtainable 
on request. Please write to our Intelligence 
Department at the address given below. 


BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 























BY APPOINTMENT 
CIGAR MERCHANTS 
TO H.M. THE KING 


It has made a habit of satisfying . . . this tried and trusted 
John Cotton. Each pipeful, each cigarette burns cool and 
sweet, fragrant to the end with never a trace of artificial 
flavouring to mar its perfection. For 180 years, others have 
smoked John Cotton and pronounced it good; why not put 
their judgment to the test ? 








Sein Cosine Siielaad Such fine tobacco 
Nos.1&2 -4/9 oz. 
No.4 - - -4/5 ,, 
E.npire - - 4/1} ,, 


- fragrant 
“'ssi«~ John Cotton 


MADE IN EDINBURGH 
SINCE 1770 








IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH 


Patron— President— 
His Most Gracious FUN The Rt. Hon. The Earl 


Majesty The King of Halifax, K.G., P.C. 


The Fund was founded in 1902 under the direction of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London and the Royal Coll of Surgeons of England. Itis 
a centre for research and information on and carries on continuous 
and systematic investigations in up-to-date laboratories at Mill Hill. 
Legacies, Donations and Subscriptions 
are urgently needed for the maintenance 
and extensien of our work. 


( y Gifts should be sent to the poe oo Sir NY 
YAS Holburt Waring, Bt., at Roya iege of Surgeons, Sey) N 








Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 








SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA 
CEYLON, INDIA AND PAKISTAN 
PORTUGAL, MEDITERRANEAN 
GREECE AND LEVANT 
CANADA AND U.S.A, 


also 


VIA CANADA AND U.S.A. 
TO SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA 


EGYPT, INDIA, PAKISTAN 
AND CEYLON 


FAR EAST AND AUSTRALASIA 








LONDON-—104-7 LEADENHALL ST., E.C3 


TOWER BUILDING, WATER ST., LIVERPOOL: 75 BOTHWELL ST., GLASGOW 
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King in its own Realm 
Well merited by its 
Quality Unsurpassed 





Mesa bee sane 
. . y ion 
A New Zealand Barrister is THE DISTILLERS AGENCY LIMITED @ EDINBURGH 


glad to get BARNEYS again. -_ 
He used to smoke it with 











great enjoyment in the good | ROYAL BANK 


old days. 


OF SCOTLAND 


“Iam very glad to find it possible INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER 1727 


to get this Tobacco again. Il used to 
smoke it with great enjoyment in the 
good old days when there were no 


restrictions, and I have missed it.” Comp lete 
Barrister. | Ba n k i ng 
** The parcel of Tobacco referred to F ac i li t ies 


in your letter arrived in good order. 
I must congratulate you on the 
manner in which it was packed.” HEAD OFFICE 


Barrister. ST ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 


Branches throughout Scotland 
and in London 


CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Smokers abroad can arrange for regular per- | 
sonal despatches. Ex-Bond and British Duty | 
Free, in 2 lb. parcels, to many lands but not | 


as yet to all. | TOTAL ASSETS 
£161,026,265 


* Punchbowle (full), Barneys (medium) and 
Parsons Pleasure (mild). Home Prices 4/5. 


isa) John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle upon Tyne @ | 
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Please be Father Christmas to a little child in 
our care. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


of any amount will be warmly welcomed for our 
7,000 children. 


10 * will buy one child’s 
/ food for five days 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable ‘‘Dr. Barnardo’s Homes,"’ should be 
sent to 393 BARNARDO HOUSE, STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, LONDON, E.1 











HAMILTON 


DIAMOND MERCHANTS. 


These BEAUTIFUL GIFTS obtain favour as being 
conveying the spirit which renews 


A Thistle Spray brooch in yellow and white 9-ct. Gold 
set with Cairngorms 
£24 


A Thistle Spray brooch in yellow and white 9-ct. Gold 
set with Amethysts and Rose Diamonds 
£32 


Thistle and Heather Spray brooch in yellow and white 
9-ct. Gold set with Amethysts and Pearls 
£35 
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| Telegrams : “‘ Inches, Edinburgh” 
} & I N ( H E S Telephone: CENtral 5746 


GOLD AND SILVERSMITHS 
most APPROPRIATE and EXPRESSIVE TOKENS, 
ENDSHIP and continues GOODWILL 


EDINBURGH CRYSTAL 





To those who desire their household possessions to reflect their own taste and 
individuality, Edinburgh Crystal makes a distinctive appeal. 


The attractive “ Thistle” design, illustrated above, is characteristically Scottish. 





Made in Edinburgh, by men who are proud of their craft, it possesses in a 
high degree those qualities of artistic design, flawless material and perfect work- 
manship which are demanded by the discriminating. 


ET, EDINBURGH 2 
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he’s a 
CRAVEN 


TOBACCO 
man 


CRAVEN TOBACCO gives the man of action just what 
he wants—a smooth, flavourful smoke of untiring 
satisfaction. It is always in fine condition, it never 
bites or clogs, and a pipeful is as enjoyable striding 
across country as when relaxing indoors. 


Three blends: Craven Mixture 4/6 an oz; Craven Empire de 
luxe Mixture 4/2 an oz; Craven Empire Curly Cut 4/3 an oz. 


FOR MEN WHO KNOW GOOD TOBACCOS 











BINOCULARS 
for 


Christmas 
Wresents 





List B51/WB post free on request 





ANNIESLAND, 15 VICTORIA ST., 
GLASGOW, W.3. LONDON, S.W.1 




















An Absolute Certainty 


THe Christian might say that the only absolute certainty was 
immortality; the pessimist, death. In our opinion, one absolute 
certainty is that few single women can live on an Old Age Pension of 
26s. per week. 


With few exceptions, Pension and National Assistance 
Board Officers are only too willing to co-operate with the 
G.B.I. in allowing the greatest benefit where it is most 
needed. Wherever possible, a member of the G.B.I. Staff 
visits these Officers to discuss ways and means and to 
resolve problems. 


In this way, positive results can come from a negative certainty, and 
what a lot it means to many old folk who are neither able to understand 
regulations nor physically fit to tackle their own problems. Will you * 
help us to achieve these results ? 





GOVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT 





INSTITUTION 


58 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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TMM 
THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 





|We 


iz 


* FOR BOOK S* 
@ FOR ALL YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS 
New, secondhand and rare Books on every subject. Subscrip- 
tions taken for British, American and Continental magazines 


119-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) “ie Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 
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GARLIC for CATARRH 
ZYTOCIN is pure ACTIVATED Sen iat< 


in ODOURLESS tablets 


See it in your Health Food Store in this display pack.  hcicadised, 
If you suffer from catarrh infection, the powerful aid of §& 


pure Garlic in Zytocin is readily available to you. Science Ze i 54 
has come to the help of sufferers by making Garlic com- 3 
pletely palatable and odourless. 


WHAT IS ZYTOCIN? ZYTOCIN Tablets contain 

pure, unadulterated Garlic, activated by the ZYTOCIN 

process—Garlic in its most potent, most palatable .. 
form. The ZYTOCIN process enriches the natural GARLIC FOR CATARRH 
Garlic, giving it greater health value, making it more eg 
digestible and at the same time making it ODOURLESS, ZYTOCIN 

so that it leaves no unpleasant after-affects. $ pure Garlic 
ZYTOCIN FOR CATARRH. ZYTOCIN 
activated Garlic Tablets can be most helpful ZYTOCIN TABLETS 
for relieving catarrh. The non-suppressive . 5/. 
aid which Garlic gives in such cases is enriched Gell 3 went supply) I 
and extended in ZYTOCIN Tablets, so that (1 week's trial pack) 1/11 
a general TONIC effect is felt, _and _the canbe pe we Aang wey Poche 
fatigue usually accompanying such infections Schachn’ Sekanee. Panenelns and 


is dispelled. the Profession. 


From your local Health Food Store or Boots The Chemists. In case of difficulty from 
EMION LIMITED DEPT. B.M., 22 GREAT SMITH STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


ps3 ]0—0** 0 5— 55 


[| QZ ceT aoe 


Founded 1885 
The Mission exists for the purpose of maintaining the Christian witness ‘ 
through word and deed among people of all ages in the East End of London. 
The work is carried on in eight centres and is dependent upon voluntary con- 
tributions for its continuance. 
(| A postcard secures a free copy of the ‘East End Star’ (illustrated). 
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Please send your gifts to the Superintendent, Rev. RONALD F. W. BOLLOM, 
583 Commercial Road, Stepney, London, E.1. 


see 0 eo + eee 











They say the Era 
of Elegance died with 
the Prince Regent. is 
tell us that the , 
Age of Reason 
was two centuries 
ago. They affirm that 
Aristocracy went out 
when Industrial Demo- 
cracy came in... And yet, 
as you light your SOBRANIE — 
in cigarette or in pipe — the pages 
of history turn back. 








Once again the 
connoisseur is in authority. 
Once more the rational is 
the superlative. And once 
again the few are leading 
even if the many do 
not care to follow... 
There is in the 
aroma and smooth 
satisfaction of 
Sobranie a perfect 
answer to the fret 
and turmoil of This 
Modern Age. 


SOBRANIE LIMITED ® 130-4 CITY ROAD ® LONDON EC: 
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SCOTTISH 





ESTABLISHED 1824 


AND 


NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE BUSINESS ARE TRANS- 
ACTED AND ENQUIRIES ARE CORDIALLY INVITED AT | 
ANY OF THE COMPANY’S BRANCHES OR AGENCIES 


London Office: NORTHGATE HOUSE, 20/24 MOORGATE, E.C.2 


Head Office: 35 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, 
EDINBURGH, 2 


UNION 








ALCOHOLIC EXCESS 


THE BRITISH TURVEY TREATMENT 
ASSOCIATION LTD. 


THE NERVOUS STRAIN OF 

PRESENT-DAY CONDITIONS 

There is no doubt that, owing to existing 
conditions, there is an increasing tendency 


to rely unduly upon the effect of Alcoholic 
Stimulants. 


This treatment, which can be taken withou! 


interference with the ordinary routine of daily | 


life, entirely obviates the necessity for stimu- 
lants, and, whilst perfectly harmless, acts as a 
reviv ‘ifying tonic, Building up the tissues and 
invigorating the whole nervous system. 
Particulars and advice can be sent to ail 
parts of the country and abroad, under plain 


’ sealed cover. 
TEAR OUT AND POST. 


STUART ROBERTSON, The B.T.T.A. _ 


“4 “Mandeville Place, Wigmore Street, London, W 


Tel.: WEL. 5832. 
Please send me, without obligation, descriptive 
Treatise. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 








Fiat in 1793.. 
SUPREME TODAY 


For over 150 years discerning men and women 

have iound the ideal hairdressing and tonic in 

Rowlend’s Macassar Oil. Besides dressing the 

rfeculy, Rowland’s Macassar Oil gives 
invigorates the scalp. 
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THE BRITISH SEAGULL CO. LTD., POOLE, DORSET. Telephone: POOLE 818 





Have you a fC for giving? 


Do you know what a man 
really wants for Christmas? 
EMBASSY Cigars did you 
say?... How right you are! 
How right they are, too, with 
their mild Havana flavour, 


made with the skill that 





experience. 


EMBASSY cicars +; 


Made by W. D. & H. O. Wills, Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain & Ireland), Led. E.C.10.E 





THE MISSION TO LEPERS 
INTERNATIONAL INTERDENOMINATIONAL 
OUNDED in 1874 by Wellesley G. Bailey, for seventy-seven years this Society 
has provided for the needs, social, physical and spiritual, of sufferers from 
leprosy. It is directly responsible for thirty-seven homes for patients and their 
children, and assists sixty-seven homes and hospitals of forty other societies, operating 
in twenty-one countries. 

Very hopeful results are being obtained on the medical side by the use of the 
new sulphone drugs, but to bring these within the reach of all a larger income is 
needed. Socially the patients benefit by useful work and comradeship, and spiritually 
they are surrounded by evidence of the Gospel message. 

GIFTS for the work will be gratefully received 
General Secretary : 


A. DONALD MILLER, 7 BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 
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There IS hetter 
reading fer them 


Fathers, Mothers, Uncles, Aunts, 
Guardians, Grandparents and God- 
parents can gain peace and goodwill 
by making a present to a “‘particular”’ 
boy or girl of a subscription to 
Collins Magazine. 


Send a postcard TO-DAY for prospectus 
to Dept. ‘V’, COLLINS MAGAZINE, 
14 St. James’s Place, London, S.W.1, or 
place an order with your bookseller or 
newsagent. 
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Aeroplane . 

Autocar . 

Blackwood's Magazine 
Britannia & Eve 

Country Life 

Daily Graphic (Weekly Edit. ) 
Daily Mirror (Weekly Edit.) . 
Illustrated ° 
Illustrated London News 
London Mystery Magazine . 
Motor Boat & Yachting 
News of the World 

Picture Post 

Punch 

Sphere 

Studio 

Tatler 

Times W eekly Edition 
Vogue 
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colour, its joys, its reunions . . . and so The 
Church Army is seeking the coldest homes, the 
neediest children, the aged sick, the lonely in cheerless 
back rooms. . . and planning to distribute “ little 
extras” that make just that difference at this time. 
The Church Army asks your kind help, that the 
greatest possible number be cheered and uplifted. 
Will you please send a gift now to the Rev. E. Wilson 
_ : ‘ Carlile, General Secretary, The Church Army, 55 
(Subseriptsons subject to fluctuation) Bryanston Street, London, W.1. 
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WM. DAWSON & SONS Ltd. 
Gundam CHURCH ARMY 
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The Kingdom of Fife 
The first volume in THE KING’S SCOTLAND 
edited by THEO LANG 


Everything that makes the counties of Fife and Kinross famous. 
47 pages of gravure illustrations. (15/-) 


Very Good Novelists 


Neil Paterson AND DELILAH (10/6) 


“Nine stories polished enough to have been told 
bv Maugham himself.” — Time. 





j. i Scott THE TOUCH OF THE NETTLE (10/6) 


* A terrifying climax on the storm-swept mountain 
summits of the a 

- story-teller he is.” 

ee ae Dally Telegraph. 


Ss. B. Hough FRONTIER INCIDENT (9/6) 


A very exciting novel set in Iraq—with special 
significance for our present discontents. 


Trail of An Artist Naturalist 
The autobiography of 
ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


“I never put down a book of his without realising his marvellous store of 
knowledge and his admirable power of imparting it.”— Punch.  (15/-) 
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The troubled life of HERMANN GOERING 
EWAN BUTLER and CORPON.) YOUNG: 
The full 
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10 Orange Street CONSTABLE London W.C.2 





Harry Craddock’s 
COCKTAIL BOOK 


Nicolas Bentley drew the pictures 
15s. 
Harry Craddock wrote the celebrated Savoy Cocktail 


Book, now long out of print. 


Nearly all the old 


recipes appear in this new compilation, together with 
scores of new recipes for cocktails, slings, shrubs, fizzes, 


punches, cobs, cups, etc. 


W. J. 
Taylor-Whitehead 


LUXEMBOURG 
Map. Illus. 12s. 6d. 


Truth: “Mr Taylor-Whitehead 
tells the story of the land from 
both history and legend. It is a 
book which inspires the reader 
with wanderlust to visit the dimin- 
utive Duchy. Those who do will 
find the appendix most useful for 
the practical information which it 
contains.” 


Sarah 
Gertrude Millin 


GOD’S 
STEPCHILDREN 
New Edition. 12s. 


Truth: “The reprinting of this 
brilliant and most moving novel 
could not have been better timed. 
| It should be read by everybody 
who wishes to understand the 
illimitable tragedy of the Union’s 
coloured population, and who has 
the perception to appreciate the 
| work of a noble pen.” 





Damon Runyon 


THE TURPS 


Illus. 


12s. 6d. 


Here for the first time are collected all the Joe and 


Ethel stories that Runyon ever wrote. 


This young 


Brooklyn couple are the most delightful of all his long 


gallery of characters. 
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THE LONSDALE LIBRARY 


Founder—Tue EARL OF LONSDALE 
Editor—Eric PARKER 


THE MOST FAMOUS LIBRARY OF SPORT IN THE WORLD 


HORSEMANSHIP. Maj.-Gen. GEorrrey BROOKE. 2ls. 
TROUT FISHING. Eric TAVERNER. 25s. 

SHOOTING. Eric PARKER, &c. 21s. 

FINE ANGLING FOR COARSE FISH. Enric Parker, &c. 
LAWN TENNIS. WaALLis Myers. 65 Ills. 2!s. 

CRICKET. D. R. Jarpine, A. P. F. CHAPMAN, &c. 15s. 
FOXHUNTING. Sir C. FREDERICK, BT., M.F.H., & other M.F.H.s. 25s. 
WINTER SPORTS. Lorp KNeswortTH, &c. 148 Ills. 2ls. 
GOLF. RoGer & Joyce WerHereD, &c. 100 Ills. 21s. 
SALMON FISHING. Eric TAveRNER. 307 Ills. 30s. 
BOXING. Viscount KNEBWORTH. 18s. 


ANTHOLOGY OF SPORTING PROSE & VERSE. Enric PARKER. 
15s. Pocket Edition, 12s. 6d. 


HOUNDS & DOGS. A. Croxton SmitH, &c. 2ls. 


BIG GAME—AFRICA. Maj. H. C. Maypon, H.R.H. the Duke or 
Gtoucester, &c. 30s. 


CRUISING. E. G. Martin & JouN IrRvinG. 500 Hills. 30s. 


ae enemy TENNIS & BADMINTON. Lorp ABERDARE. 
100 Ills. 2ls. 


SEA FISHING. A. E. Cooper, &c. 120 Ills. 21s. 
MOUNTAINEERING. Sypney Spencer, &c. 132 Ills. 25s. 

MOTOR CRUISING. K.M. Mitter, &c. 500 Ills. 30s. 

GAME BIRDS, BEASTS & FISHES. Eric Parker. 80 Ills. 2ls. 
POLO. Tue Ear or KimBeRLEy, “ Marco,” &c. 30s. 

DEER, HARE & OTTER HUNTING. Cpt. L. C. R. Cameron. 2ls. 
THE HISTORY OF HUNTING. P. CHaAtMers. 2ls. 


RIVER MANAGEMENT. FE. Towner Coston, F. T. K. PENTELOWw, 
Dr BuTCHER. 2ls. 


THE KEEPERS’ BOOK. Enric Parker, & well-known Gamekeepers. 21s. 
MOTOR RACING. Ear Howe & S.C. H. Davis. 2s. 
FLAT RACING. Editor, Lorp Harewoop. 25s. 


WILD — T. BLAND, JOHN INGE, DouGLas Service, &c., 
&c. Ss. 


THE HISTORY OF CRICKET. Eric PARKER. 30s. 
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De Luxe Editions of Salmon Fishing & Trout Fishing at seven guineas 
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Out in f U 
There is more and more applause for 
“Black & White” and its ever increasing 
popularity is proof that this fine Scotch which is 
blended in the special “ Black & White” way 


has maintained the regard of generation after 
generation. 


‘BLACK: WHITE 


SCOTCH WHISKY 
The Secret is in the Blending 


By Appointment : bs 2 Scotch Whisky Distillers 
to H.M. King George VI. 7h James Buchanan & Co. Ltd. 


Maximum Prices (U.K. only) as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association. 
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JUNGLE GREEN. 


BY M. FARRAR. 


It was nearly midnight, and I 
was sitting on the steps outside 
my quarter, unlacing my boots. 

A surrendered bandit had led 
us to a camp deep in the jungle, 
but the bandits had been warned 
and evacuated the camp about 
an hour before we arrived. The 
bush telephone in Malaya is 
effective. In short, we had 
drawn a blank, and apart from 
finding food stores—rice, cooking 
oil, dried fish—and a couple of 
red flags complete with hammer 
and sickle, the expedition had 
been a dead loss. After four 
days marching, sweating through 
swamps, rivers, and dense jungle 
(the kind you have to hack your 
way through with a parang), we 
were thoroughly disgruntled. To 
crown everything, torrential rain 
had overtaken us a bare couple of 
miles from base, and we arrived 
back drenched, muddy, and 
weary, with our clothes sticking 
to our backs like a particularly 
adhesive and uncomfortable 
skin. 


My socks and the inside of my 
boots were bloody with squashed 
leeches, and rolling up my 
trousers I found two more of the 
brutes dug into the hollow under 
my knee. I was sitting there, 
slapping at the mosquitoes and 
burning off the leeches with the 
end of a cigarette, when a young 
Marine appeared at the bottom 
of the steps. 

He saluted, without undue 
ceremony, and coming up the 
steps, picked up my boots. 

** What the hell . . .” 

He turned and looked dewn at 
me with a patient, benign look. 

“ Sir?” he said gently. 

I spluttered angrily at him. 

“ What the hell do you think 
you’re doing with my boots? 
Who are you anyway? Ive 
never seen you before. Where’s 
my M.O.A.?” 

“ Richards, sir ? 
sick. I'm is 
Standin’ in like, sir. 
the name, sir.” 

* Tsee. Well, take those boots 

Q 


He’s gone 
replacement. 
Grubb’s 
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away and bring me some foed. 
Grubb, did you say ?” 

“* Yessir.” 

* Are you the sentry who shot 
that European ? ” 

** Yessir.” 

“H’m. Allright. Food in ten 
minutes—I’ll have a bath first.” 

* Very good, sir.” 

All the time I was having my 
bath I was thinking, a little un- 
easily, about Marine Grubb. 

There had been a court martial. 
Griffiths was a planter, and a 
tough one, but he had been a 
little too tough one night and 
ignored a challenge at a road- 
block. The sentry had carried 
out his orders to the letter, and 
Griffiths had woken up next day 
in a hospital ward with a blood- 
drip attached to one ankle and a 
bullet-hole through his bull neck. 


Fortunately he recovered, and, © 


after a lot of argument, Grubb 
had been acquitted. 

All the same, I was not alto- 
gether happy about Richards’ 
replacement. I felt I already had 
enough to contend with without 
the addition of a trigger-happy 
sentry. 

During the next few months I 
kept a strict and wary eye on 
‘the Grubb,’ as he came to be 
known in the troop. He was a 
good cook, and he could darn 
socks; at least he filled in the 
holes with an elaborate form of 
embroidery, which was effective 
if a trifle lumpy. He contrived 
several comforts to add to our 
rather Spartan messing arrange- 
ments, and he was punctual, 
thorough, and well - mannered. 
He took to washing and ironing 
my civilian shirts himself, and 
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they began to lose that grey, un- 
washed look and the indefinable 
dhobie smell. 

Then one afternoon I was 
sitting in the Mess glancing at the 
paper after lunch, when Grubb 
came in looking surprised, as 
usual, and a little diffident, 
which was unusual. He ambled 
about aimlessly, doing nothing, 
until I said— 

“ What's 
Grubb ? ” 

He stopped short, then, staring 
at me with very brown, shrewd 
eyes— 

“ Sir,” he began, in a hollow, 
excited voice, “I got some 
info.” 

* Got what ? ” 

“ Info.,” he repeated; adding 
patiently, as if he were explain- 
ing something simple to a very 
small child, ‘‘ Information.” 

** Oh,” I said cautiously. In- 
formation in these days had to 
be gone through with a comb, 
and even then you could not 
trust it half the time. The 
bandits were clever enough to 
send a man in with ‘ informa- 
tion’ that would lead us straight 
into a carefully prepared am- 
bush. We had experienced that 
already. 

** Tt’s like this, sir.” 

Grubb leaned confidentially 
across the table towards me, and 
I itched to say: “Stand up, 
man, stand up,” but restrained 
myself. 

“ Well ? ” 

** You know that little chap, 
sir, who brings the vegetables ? 
Malay. Only a kid.” 

I nodded, I was already a 
little uneasy about this particu- 


on your mind, 
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lar boy. He spoke English too 
well, and always seemed to be 
hanging around the galley. 

** Well, sir, he’s got a sister.” 

The birth-rate being what it is 
in Malaya, I felt this was an 
understatement, but let it pass. 

**Smashin’, sir. Just like a 
ripe plum.” 

** I know just what you mean, 
Grubb,” I said dryly; and 
though I did not mean it that 
way, my voice sounded almost 
derisive. Only the women of the 
East have that dusky bloom, like 
the bloom on ripe fruit. Grubb 
looked uncertain. 

“* Go on,” I said more kindly. 

“ Well, sir ’’—he took a deep 
breath—I got talking to this 
girl; Anya, she’s called, sells 
fruit in the market. All above 


board, sir, she’s only a kid. 
I give her a bar of nutty 
from time to time, and buy 


rambutans off her, and so on, 
and today she gave me this 
with my change.” 

He pulled a crumpled, grubby 
scrap of paper out of his 
pocket and gave it to me. It 
was written in English, quite 
shortly — 

‘You want Li-Huong; I 
show.’ 

Something like an electric 
shock went through me. Li- 
Huong was a notorious bandit, 
and one of the king-pins in 
the Communist organisation. A 
full description of him, and an 
offer of fifteen thousand dollars 
reward for his capture, alive or 
dead, was posted up outside 
every police-station in Perak. I 
could not move for a moment, 
and when I found my voice it 
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sounded hoarse and thin ; 
all I said was— 

“ That’s a dangerous thing to 
do, handing notes around in the 
market-place. Did anyone see 
her give it to you?” 

He shook his head. 

“Don’t see how they could 
‘ave, sir. It was screwed up 
small with the money.” 

Anyone refusing to co-operate 
with the bandits, which means 
paying protection money or hand- 
ing out food or clothing or any- 
thing else they are asked for, is 
automatically black-listed, and 
that means a hand - grenade 
through the window or a burst 
from a Sten gun at an opportune 
moment. They also have an 
unpleasant habit of abducting or 
quietly murdering anyone sus- 
pected of being too friendly with 
the police or the military. They 
are found in the morning with 
their throats slit. Whichever 
way you look at it, passing notes 
in public was a risky thing to do. 
“Were you alone ? ” 

“* Yessir.” 

“* Where 
chaps ? ” 

“ Gone up to H.Q., sir. Picked 
me up on the way back.” 

“T see. Well... do you 
think there’s anything in it? I 
mean, do you think the girl really 
knows anything?” He looked 
crestfallen, and, watching his face 
closely, I found myself wonder- 
ing, perhaps unjustly, how far he 
had involved himself with his 
ripe plum. 

“ T don’t know, sir.’’ 

His face was wooden. I had 
hurt his feelings. ' 

“You know, Grubb,” I said a 


but 


were the other 
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trifle testily, ‘‘ too many casual- 
ties have been caused already 
by false information. We can’t 
afford to take things at face 
value. Can you find out any 
more, anything to substantiate 
it. Any ideas?” 

If I had thrown something 
at him the effect could not 
have been more instantaneous. 
Grubb’s face came to life as if 
some radiating mechanism had 
been suddenly put into action 
behind it. 

“I got a plan, sir,” he said 
hoarsely ; and then he stopped 
and looked anxiously round, as if 
he thought a Min Yuen agent 
might be lurking under one of 
the lumpy orange cushions, or 
skulking behind the sugar crate 
that supported the wireless. 

** Tt’s all right,”’ I assured him. 
** No one about.” 

* Tt’s like this, sir. Me Mum 
always said it’s no good going at 
a thing like a bull at a gate. 
You’ve gotter think it out first. 
So I got thinking.” 

It was a good plan, and I 
agreed to it. 

He went off to his tent and 
came back with a rather languid 
bar of nutty. I wrote a note to 
the girl telling her to be in the 
grove of wild bananas at the 
back of my quarter at 10 o’clock 
that night, and to make for the 
verandah as soon as she saw the 
light go out. We had no 
perimeter lighting, and only a 
couple of roving sentries: anyone 
could slip into the camp after 
dark without much trouble. 

Then we tucked the note in- 
side the chocolate wrapper, and 
Grubb took a man with a Sten 
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and went roaring off to the 
ostensibly to buy 


village, 
bananas. 

I did not see him again until 
dinner-time, when he came in 
looking distinctly smug, I 
thought, with a plate of soup, 
followed by sausage and chips, 
a wedge of cheese, and a 
bunch of stumpy, bright-yellow 
bananas. I sat with a book 
propped up in front of me, 
trying to read. 

At three minutes to ten I got 
up and walked out on to the 
verandah. The camp was lit up 
from end to end. Fortunately 
the bungalow that served as 
Officers’ Mess and quarters was 
on the other edge, and I had 
the end and outermost cabin. 
One minute to go. I began to 
stroll slowly along the verandah, 
and as I switched off the outside 
light and the verandah blacked 
out, the luminous green dial of 
my watch showed 10 o'clock 
exactly. 

I padded back along the 
wooden staging and stood wait- 
ing outside my quarter. I[ 
had not been there a minute, 
when there was a rustle and a 
faint movement just ahead of 
me. I put out my hand and 
touched a bare arm. 

‘“* This way,’’ I whispered, and 
led her into my cabin. 

Once inside, and the door shut 
behind us, I switched on the light. 
The window was shuttered, and 
it was hot and airless. Grubb 
was standing by the table, blink- 
ing like a surprised owl, and then 
the telephone began ringing in 
the wardroom. 

“* Here, Grubb,” I said, “ look 
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after her. 
minute.” 

I hurried along the verandah, 
praying it would not be an 
emergency call; for Penn, my 
subaltern, had gone over to Bukit 
Pilau, where bandits had set fire 
to a rubber smoke-house and 
abducted a couple of women 
tappers, and Sergeant Bell was 
out on patrol, so if anything else 
came up I should have to leave 
Grubb to cope with his ripe plum 
unchaperoned and unassisted. 
But it was only H.Q. asking for 
six men for an inter-unit shooting 
competition. I wondered what 
they thought we did all day and 
most of the night.... I put 
down the receiver and went back 
to my cabin. 

Grubb was backed uncomfort- 
ably against the steel stays of my 
camp-bed, and the little Malay 
girl was gazing up into his eyes. 
She had hold of one of his large 
meaty paws in her two small 
hands and was stroking it fondly. 
To say Grubb looked embar- 
rassed would be putting it mildly, 
and I could not restrain a grin. 

“* Well, Grubb,”’ I said breezily, 
** how’s it going ? ” 

“Oor!” exploded Grubb, 
breaking away. “ Put the breeze 
up me!” 

Which I took to mean that I 
had saved him from a fate far 
beyond his wildest dreams. 

“ Well, give the girl a lolly, 
and let’s get down to business.” 

I made a few inane remarks 
while he was opening a bottle of 
squash and some beer, and fill- 
ing up the glasses. Then we 
began. 

By dint of prolonged and 


Tll be back in a 
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patient questioning, frequent 
fluid refreshment and reference 
to ‘ Malay for Mems,’ we learned 
that Li-Huong had a hide-out in 
a cave in one of the gounongs— 
low, limestone hills about four 
miles from our camp. We also 
discovered that Anya’s brother, 
the boy who kept the camp 
supplied with fresh vegetables, 
was supplying the bandits with 
vegetables, which he either took 
up to the caves overnight or left 
in a prearranged place for the 
bandits to collect. Anya said 
she had followed her brother to 
the gownongs and knew the exact 
position of the hide-out. I 
questioned and cross-questioned 
her, but she was not to be con- 
fused or shaken, and [I was 
almost sure she was telling the 
truth. 

‘“* Have you any idea why your 
brother is doing this?” I asked 
curiously. ‘‘ Going about with 
bandits or supplying them with 
food are both capital offences, 
you know.” 

‘“* He does it because he wants 
to do it. He thinks it is clever 
and exciting to earry a gun and 
live in a cave. Something to be 
proud of.” 

Like any boy at home switch- 
ing on the wireless to listen to 
Dick Barton. Only this was not 
make-believe, I thought, it was 
grim reality, and it made me feel 
a little sick. He was only a 
youngster, not more than thir- 
teen, if that, but then they 
mature early in the Hast. I 
finished my beer and put down 
the glass. 

“ Allright. Then that’s about 
all. You'll have to spend the 
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night here, Anya; someone might 
spot you going into the kampong. 
We'll get you away safely enough 
in the morning.” 

I got up and motioned to 
Grubb to follow me out. 

“Get your carbine, Grubb, 
then stand outside that door, 
and don’t let anyone in or out. 
Understand ? I’ll wait here till 
you come back; after that I 
shall be in the wardroom if you 
want me.” 

“ Very good, sir.” 

He was not long. As I turned 
away I called over my shoulder— 

“ Grubb!” 

“ec Sir a ” 

** That includes you.” 

There was a moment’s pause, 
then a perfectly disciplined and 
unemotional, “ Very good, sir.” 

We got Anya out of the camp 
in the morning rolled up in a 
couple of sheets in a hand-cart 
full of washing for the dhobie. 
Grubb brought the cart round, 
and we tied the corners of the 
sheets together and carried her 
out between us, and Grubb went 
trundling off with the cart and 
tipped her out at the edge of the 
paddy-fields. 

I went up to H.Q., interviewed 
the ©.0., and had everything 
organised for that evening. 


At dusk a couple of Ibans 
(island trackers from Borneo) 
went down to keep watch on the 
kampong. As soon as the boy 
left the village one of them was 
to follow him, the other to report 
to me, and at 11 o’clock he 
appeared. 

It was raining heavily, and the 
water was dripping off his beret 
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and running down his face. But 
he was grinning delightedly, and 
his gold teeth shone like a 
devil’s. 

We left the camp and struck 
off at once into the rubber. 
Visualising the map, I estimated 
that we were crossing field 12 on 
Batu Dinong Estate and should 
be clear of the rubber and into 
the jungle inside the next quarter 
of an hour. It did not take as 
long as that. We cut across one 
corner of the field, and then, as 
we filed into a narrow pig track, 
the faint greyness faded and the 
trees closed in over our heads. 

There was one good thing 
about it, the sound of the heavy 
rain covered any noise we made 
stumbling and slipping in the 
mud, caught at by twisting vines 
and low-hanging boughs, trip- 
ping over roots and creeper and 
hidden stones in the darkness. 

Drenched to the skin, we 
blundered on after the tracker, 
and then, without any warning, 
he stopped. I was too close, and 
nearly fell over him as he stood 
hunched and still, staring and 
waiting. Ahead of us a sliver of 
bamboo snapped sharply. Even 
through the sound of the rain, 
and the steady trickle and drip of 
water off the leaves of the plan- 
tains, it reached us sharp and 
clear as the crack of a rifle. 

The Iban lifted his head, 
pointing like a gun-dog, and 
began to move forward again, 
and as I followed him I sensed, 
rather than saw, a gap in the 
undergrowth, and realised that 
a second track led off at right- 
angles to the one we were follow- 
ing. From a tracker’s point of 
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view, we could not have chosen a 
worse night. Even in the open 
the sky was starless and overcast. 
The track was sodden and 
slippery, and in some places 
almost knee-deep in water. I 
began to wonder, with some mis- 
giving, whether there were any 
rivers involved, or any really bad 
swamps. But knowing most of 
the area well I decided it was 
unlikely ; for we were moving 
towards higher ground. Sure 
enough, in less than an hour we 
emerged into the open. 

A strip of water gleamed pale 
and flat, with tin-tailings from a 
disused tin-mine banked round it 
like shingle on a deserted beach. 
Beyond the water, huddled to- 
gether like creatures crouching in 
the grass, were the gownongs. 

We had stopped, and the 
tracker was down on his hunkers 
peering and feeling at the stony 
ground. He straightened him- 
self in a moment, and we waited 
while he stood, stalwart and 
short, ape-like arms hanging, 
head swinging slowly from side 
to side, like an animal nosing the 
wind. Then he suddenly seemed 
to find what he sought, and some 
smell or sound, or just his own 
uncanny jungle instinct, carried 
him forward unerringly. Skirt- 
ing the tin-tailings, we plunged 
into the undergrowth again. 

We checked once more after 
that before finally coming out 
into the open to find the cliffs of 
Gounong Angsa looming above 
us, like the walls of a troll’s 
castle, dripping with stalactites 
and thatched with tangled jungle 
growth. 

Crouching and silent, we began 
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to move along under the cliff, 
an inch at a time, rifles at the 
ready. Then abruptly the tracker 
took cover. Behind him we 
dropped like stones, flat on our 
faces in the coarse grass. Lifting 
my head cautiously, I peered 
through a clump of Kinta weed, 
but could see nothing. Then 
after a moment or two, I made 
out a small black blob moving 
along the base of the cliff. It 
was the Malay boy’s head out- 
lined against the limestone. Even 
as I watched, it disappeared 
round a bulging shoulder of rock, 
and then, where there had been 
only one figure ahead of me, I 
saw two, crouching in the grass— 
we had caught up with the other 
Iban tracker. We began to move 
cautiously forward again. 

We went on like this for some 
time, advancing, stopping, ad- 
vancing again, and then I realised 
that the Ibans were waiting for 
me. I eased my way forward 
until I was level with them. The 
rain had stopped. The jungle 
steamed and dripped; a damp 
mist came curling in over the 
gounongs and hung like a grey 
scarf caught on their humped, 
black shoulders. 

In some far-off kampong a 
rooster crowed for the false 
dawn, and ahead of us there was 
a mutter of voices. A cigarette- 
end glowed suddenly, stubbed 
out against the rock, and the 
quick spatter of sparks showed 
two figures standing there to- 
gether under the cliff. 

Some freak of natural archi- 
tecture had formed the limestone 
into a double arch just here, and 
we waited, straining our eyes to 
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see the two figures pass this 
point. But they did not appear. 
The muttering voices died away, 
and then, with a tingling sense of 
excitement, I realised we were 
there. This was the place; and 
this was the time, too; for the 
guard had disappeared with the 
Malay boy into a hidden opening 
in the cliff-face. 

Lifting my arm in the signal to 
advance, I began to run forward, 
doubling and crouching, and the 
faint swish of moving grass 
followed me like a whisper as the 
men closed in behind me. We 
reached the cleft in the rock as 
the Chinese sentry came ambling 
out. He did not have time to 
ery out. As his head appeared 
over the rock, the Iban leapt 
upon him. The sweep of his 
parang came so close to me that 
I flinched, and the Chinese 
crumpled soundlessly. The Iban 


heaved the body aside, then 
he stopped abruptly, head up, 
listening. 

From somewhere deep within 
the cliff came a low, subterranean 


rumble of laughter. It went 
echoing from wall to wall, re- 
sounding emptily, like the rattle 
of a bucket at the bottom of a 
well. It was a surprising sound 
somehow, in the middle of the 
jungle in the listening darkness, 
and as I stood there, with the 
echo of it still vibrating in my 
ears, I felt a hand on my sleeve. 

It was Grubb, and he stood 
there mouthing and gesticulating 
like a deaf mute at a dumb show. 
I shook him off impatiently. 
This was no moment for idle 
chatter or argument, when 80 
much as a whisper might en- 
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danger all our lives, and with- 
out wasting another moment I 
motioned the Ibans back and 
began to squirm my way in 
through the cleft in the rocks. 

It was a real fox-hole, and 
I remember wondering a little 
uneasily whether Corporal Spry 
would ever squeeze his burly 
shoulders through that narrow 
space. He did, and in retrospect, 
I cannot help feeling it was an 
outstanding triumph of mind 
over matter. 

The passage widened once we 
were inside. It was black with 
that dense blackness of under- 
ground places, and smelt dank 
and unwholesome. Feeling my 
way an inch at a time, I went 
slowly forward until the uneven 
wall came to an end. Halting 
the man behind me, I began to 
explore the wall on the other 
side. As far as I could discover 
we were in a small chamber with 
three distinct tunnels leading out 
of it. I stood baffled and un- 
certain, listening. I knew the 
gounong was honeycombed with 
caves, and we certainly did not 
want to go wandering off in the 
wrong direction at this stage. I 
cursed myself and my own 
impetuosity. My own eagerness 
had led us into this predicament; 
even the trackers would be help- 
less in a cave in the dark. It 
was something I might very well 
have foreseen, and in the mean- 
time every moment lost might 
make just that difference be- 
tween success and a very nasty 
muddle. I did not dare to think 
what the outcome might be, if 
we were surprised in the dark in 
a narrow place like this. There 
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was nothing else for it, we should 
have to go back and prepare an 
ambush outside the cave. 
Feeling like a _ blundering 
subaltern on his first patrol, I 
turned back to the men waiting 
behind me, and as I turned some- 
one moved forward towards me. 
I could see nothing, but I felt 
someone there, and put out my 
hand. My fingers touched some- 
thing soft and silky which 
brushed the back of my hand 
like the touch of a tassel on a 
sheath of green maize. For a 
moment that was all I could 
think of, then I put out my other 
hand and took hold of a bare 
arm. It was rounded and soft. 
I gripped it hard instinctively, 
and somehow I bit back the 
exclamation that leapt in my 
throat. It was Anya. I took 
her by the shoulders with some 
vague idea of hustling her back 


out of the way, but she writhed 
out of my grasp like an eel and 
slipped past me. Where was she 


going? What was she doing 
here ¢ 

Doubt rose in me like a live 
thing. She was going ahead to 
warn Li-Huong. It was a trap, 
and we had rushed into it like a 
lot of blundering fools. I lunged 
forward after her, but she evaded 
me. Regaining my balance I 
crouched, wary and quiet, listen- 
ing. There was no sound but my 
own quick breathing. She had 
gone. No, she was there, just 
ahead of me. I sensed her there, 
waiting. Waiting; what was she 
waiting for? Common-sense re- 
asserted itself ; and then she put 
out her hand and took hold of 
my sleeve, tugging at it urgently, 
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impatiently like a child, urging 
me to go forward. 

Against all known precepts 
and my own personal judgment 
I took hold of her hand, gave the 
man behind me a quick prod, and 
followed her into the labyrinth of 
passages and tunnels. We went 
on like this, warily, until diffused 
grey light began to filter through 
the blackness, and the freshening 
air made me look up. Long 
jagged fissures in the rock let 
in the light overhead, and I 
realised we were going uphill, 
Then we turned a corner, and 
the girl stopped short. 

A faint red glow wavered and 
leapt over the rocky wall ahead 
of us. It was the reflection of a 
fire, and now I could smell the 
wood-smoke, and hear the crackle 
of dried twigs and the small, 
muted sounds of men moving 
about in a confined space. 

Pressed close to the wall, 
which was slippery here with the 
drip of moisture, I edged cauti- 
ously forward past the girl, until 
I could see into the cave. 

I counted eight men and two 
women, all in the uniform jungle 
green, squatting and moving 
about in the firelight. One of the 
women stood over the fire shak- 
ing @ pan, the way the Chinese 
shake a panful of rice to separate 
the grains. The Malay boy was 
sitting on the floor, and as I 
watched, the woman lifted the 
pan off the fire and began ladling 
rice into a row of bowls. The 
other pan had fish and some sort 
of vegetable gravy in it, and the 
stench of it reached me as she 
took off the lid and spooned some 
of the contents over the rice in 
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the bowls. The spoon grated 
harshly against the side of the 
pan, and then she put it aside, 
calling sharply that the meal was 
ready. There was a general 
move as the men converged 
hungrily upon the food. 

They squatted down on the 
floor, the bowls between their 
knees. Some used their fingers, 
the more fastidious had china 
spoons or chopsticks. 

Glancing back, I saw the men 
standing shoulder to shoulder in 
a long line behind me. Grubb 
had slipped to the front and 
Anya had been bundled sum- 
marily to the rear out of the 
way. From what I could see of 


the cave there did not appear 
to be any means of entry other 
than by the way we had come. 
Everything now depended on the 
impetus of our first attack which 


must carry us forward into the 
cave. 

I signed to Sergeant Bell, and 
as I lifted my carbine, sighted on 
Li-Huong and fired, Grubb and 
Sergeant Bell threw in their 
grenades. 

For a moment we checked, 
crouching away from the ex- 
plosion, arms flung up involun- 
tarily across our faces, and then 
we were surging forward, and the 
tirst volley rattled round the cave 
like stones on a tin roof. 

After that the chaos became 
indescribable. It was hand-to- 
hand fighting in a shifting mélée 
of twisting, struggling bodies, 
stumbling and slipping over spilt 
rice, broken crockery, fallen 
bodies, and hot embers from the 
scattered fire. But our attack 
was decisive. 
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The stench of burning flesh 
began to mingle with the acrid 
smoke of the grenades where 
Li- Huong lay sprawled and 
trampled over, half in, half out 
of the fire, the small fiames 
beginning to lick and smoulder 
round his feet and legs. 

As the smoke cleared away 
I saw Sergeant Bell lifting up 
@ man’s head to give him a 
drink. 

‘Poor old Grubb,” he was 
saying. ‘“‘ Copped it again.” 

Crouching in a corner, moan- 
ing and clutching his stomach, 
was the Malay boy. I went over 
to him. He was terrified and 
tried to crawl away from me. 
As soon as I took hold of him 
he began to scream sbhrilly, 
uncontrollably, like a wounded 
monkey. 

“Shut up!” I said roughly, 
and gave him a sharp cuff. That 
stopped him, and he lay quiet 
and let me roll down his sarong 
and look at his stomach. It was 
only a flesh wound; a passing 
bullet had grazed one side, below 
the ribs. 

“ Nothing to it,” I said per- 
emptorily, slapping on a field- 
dressing and bandaging him up 
firmly. “Just a graze. Be 
all right in a couple of days. 
Get up.” 

He opened his eyes and looked 
at me in a dazed, unbelieving 
way. 

* Come on,” I repeated, “‘ get 
up,” and I hoisted him to his feet 
and held him there. 

“Now,” I said harshly, “take 
@ look at this.’ I propelled him 
across the slippery floor to where 
Li-Huong was lying. Someone 
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had pulled him away from the 
fire and kicked the embers to- 
gether to make more light. 

** You know who that is?” 
He nodded. 

“ That,” I said, pushing the 
body with my foot, “is what 
happens to bandits. Not much 
honour and glory in it, is there? 
Shot down like a pig guzzling his 
food, that’s the way we deal with 
murderers. Men who go around 
slitting people’s throats, hacking 
old men to death in their beds, 
beating up women and children. 
Nothing to be proud of in that, 
is there ? ” 

He shook his head, his face 
small and stricken, eyes bulging. 

** Well, there’s your hero, and 
do you know what we're going 
to do now ?”’ 

He gazed up at me petrified. 
Assuredly the most appalling 
fate was about to overtake him. 
It had not occurred to him that 
both my hands were occupied in 
holding him on his feet. 

“Don’t you know?” I per- 
sisted. “Are you a good 
Muslim ? ” 

He nodded his head quickly, 
affirmatively. 

‘“* Well, then, you know what 
we’re going to do with Li-Huong. 
What we do with all murderers. 
We're going to roll his body in 
the skin of a pig and leave him 
to rot.” 

To the Muslim, this is the last 
and most infamous death, con- 
demning his soul eternally to 
outer darkness. The fact that 
Li-Huong was not a Muslim did 
not trouble me at all. I had 
gained my point. The look the 
boy turned upon me was the 
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shocked look of the faithful who 
hears the heavenly doors slam in 
his face for ever. 

I half carried, half dragged 
him back to the side of the cave 
and laid him down again on the 
floor. He was shaking all over, 
and I called someone to give him 
a drink. 

Sergeant Bell came up then, 
and I went and spoke to the 
wounded men. They were in 
fine fettle, only two stretcher 
cases, and we had not lost a 
single man. The advantage had 
been ours for a change, and we 
had made good use of it. In the 
usual course of events the ad- 
vantage is with the Reds, and 
we seem to break even on the 
firing score. 

Then I saw Anya bending, like 
a ministering urchin, over Grubb, 
her sarong tucked modestly 
around her minute haunches, her 
silky black hair falling forward 
as she wiped the sweat from 
his face with what looked 
like the end of someone’s shirt. 
Looking at her thin, childish 
back as she squatted on her heels 
beside him, I was torn between 
anger, self-reproach, and a 
shamed sense of gratitude. She 
had been the instigator of the 
expedition, and only her un- 
questioning loyalty had saved 
us from failure. I went over 


to them. 
feeling, 


“* How 
Grubb ?” 

“ Lovely, thank you, sir.” 

It was hardly the term I 
should have applied to a stubby- 
nosed Royal Marine caked with 
dust and sweat and the bloody 
remains of a shirt which had been 


are you 
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slit up to the shoulder to expose 
his injured arm. I smiled. 

“Good. How’s the plum crop 
doing ? ”’ 

“Gone up, sir. Twenty cents 
a catty,” and his brown eyes 
crinkled. 

‘“* Better look out for hornets,” 
I said, with a glance at Marine 
Murray, who was offering Anya 
a piece of chocolate with a look 
reminiscent of an advertisement 
for Bravingtons’ rings. 

“Hey, Jock! Export only,” 
he said loudly. 

Anya turned back to him. 

I wanted to thank her, but 
somehow, with Grubb looking at 
her the way he was doing, the 
right words would not come. I 
mumbled something about her 
being a good kid and that what 
she had done would not be 
forgotten, and turned away. 

After that I set about the 
many tasks that still remained: 
getting the injured men out in 
slings made from ponchos—we 
could cut bamboo and improvise 
stretchers once we were clear of 
the gounong. There was a whole 
load of captured arms and am- 
munition to be coped with, and 
two prisoners. The photographer 
was busy taking photographs of 
the dead bandits, or what re- 
mained of them, for identifica- 
tion purposes, while Corporal 
Spry and another man were 
stoking up the fire with bags of 
rice and propaganda. There 
were three red flags with the 
hammer and sickle, and I 
doled these out to men who 
had not already had one from 
previous expeditions. Then we 
got going. 
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It was broad daylight outside, 
and the first coolness of early 
morning had given place to the 
usual strident heat before we had 
fixed up stretchers and organised 
everything for the journey back 
to camp. 

It was slow going with the 
stretchers, but we reached the 
road by mid-day, and thumbed 
a passing truck. The wounded 
and the first batch of men were 
hoisted in, and Sergeant Bell 
went with them. Grubb, with 
his arm in a sling, had recovered 
his usual poise, and elected to 
wait with me and the rest of the 
men for something else to come 
along. 

It came. The Brigadier in his 
Land Rover, accompanied by a 
scout car and a couple of 15- 
ewts. bristling with men and 
carbines. The men began piling 
into the trucks, and I got into 
the Land Rover. 

‘* Room for two more,” called 
the Brigadier. 

“Come on, Grubb; 
slippy !’’ I shouted. 

Grubb detached himself from 
the others, looking sheepish, and 
then I saw Anya clutching his 
sleeve. The Brigadier took in 
the situation at a glance. 

“Come on, Grubb!” he 
roared in a voice like thunder. 
“ Bring your jungle lily with 
you.” 

And as they came scuttling up, 
he winked at me. 

We started off, and _ the 
Brigadier turned sideways in his 
seat beside the driver. 

“Marine Grubb,” he 
abruptly. 

** Yessir.” 


look 


said 
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Unable to stand to attention 
in the back of the Land Rover, 
Grubb did the next best thing, 
and straightened up in his seat 
with such alacrity that his head 
hit the roof-stay, knocking off 
his jungle hat, which Anya 
caught and replaced shyly at a 
ludicrously rakish angle. 

“Are you the sentry who 
shoots the neighbours ? ” 

“* Yessir.” 

“T see. And who’s this? 
What’s your name, m’dear ? ” 

Anya gazed uncertainly from 
the Brigadier to Grubb and back 
again to the Brigadier. 

** Anya,” she breathed, mod- 
estly lowering her eyes, and then 
she looked up and smiled, and 
it was as if a light had been 
switched on in a darkened room. 
The Brigadier turned even 
farther round in his seat. 


‘** To every Grubb his rose,”’ he 


proclaimed whimsically. ‘“ Eh, 
Grubb ?”’ And then he barked, 
‘Eh, Grubb? Eh? Speak up, 
man. Isn’t that so?” 

‘“* Yessir,” stammered Grubb 
dutifully. 

** And what’s she doing here, 
eh? D’ye always take her on 
patrol? Sort of mascot, what?’ 

Grubb raised his miserable, 
dogged eyes imploringly. 

“ Sir.” 

I interposed, as portentously 
as I could, but the Land Rover 
was rattling and jolting over the 
stony road, so that the words 
were more or less bounced out 
of me. 

* Anya is the heroine of the 
moment. She’s just led us to a 
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bandit hide-out, and we got six 
of them, sir. Two in the bag, 
and one of them was Li-Huong.”’ 

“ Li-Huong?” repeated the 
Brigadier incredulously. I gave 
him a rough outline of all that 
had happened, and of the events 
leading up to the expedition. He 
seemed to find it good. 


From that moment everyone 
lived happily ever after, more 
or less. Anya, as a civilian, re- 
ceived fifteen thousand dollars 
reward from a grateful govern- 
ment, which she insisted on 
sharing with Grubb, much to his 
embarrassment. 

Grubb sustained admirably 
the shock of accelerated pro- 
motion, an honourable mention, 
and his partially incapacitated 
arm, though Anya’s unconcealed 
devotion combined with the 
ribald comments of the rest of 
the troop would have reduced 
weaker men to violence or a 
state bordering on insanity. He 
shouldered his way through it 
all, serene and unperturbed. 

Owing to his extreme youth, 
Anya’s brother was remanded 
and sent to a special school, the 
red blood of Communism being 
drawn off and the blue blood 
of Democracy pumped in, meta- 
phorically speaking. 

As for me, as a special prize I 
was given an extra (and long 
overdue) subaltern, and prom- 
ised the job of Imprest Holder 
when Wright goes home. I 
omitted to point out that I am 
due home at the same time, so I 
may yet escape this horrid fate. 








HORSE LATITUDE STORM. 


BY PEREGRINE. 


BETWEEN Cape Hatteras and 
Bermuda lies an area notorious 
for fierce untimely storms. The 
vigorous young Gulf Stream, 
spewing out through Florida 
Strait, makes a restless bed- 
fellow for the stagnant air of 
the Horse Latitudes. It is 
written, “Sudden storms are 
short,” but Shakespeare knew 
little of the Horse Latitudes, 
nor would he define the word 
“‘ Storm” in the same way as 
would a seaman. By Admiral 
Beaufort’s scale, now in standard 
use at sea, Storm is a precise 
expression meaning a violent 
weather disturbance with sus- 
tained wind velocities between 
fifty-six and sixty-five nautical 
miles an hour, and in the open 
sea this will cause waves to 
build up to a height of forty 
feet. My story tells of such a 
disturbance ; it came suddenly, 
but it lasted several days, and 
the wind sometimes exceeded 
sixty-five knots. By the Beau- 
fort scale these higher winds 
are called ‘‘ Hurricane,” after 
‘‘ Hunraken,” the Guatemala 
Indian God of storm. 

In the spring of 1950 three 
small yachts were shipped out 
to Bermuda by freighter, their 
crews having signed on as deck- 
hands. With money and time 
limited, they were bound for 
America to compete in the 
famous race, New Port to Ber- 
muda, to be followed by the 


Trans - Atlantic race back to 
England, Judged by precedent, 
the yachts were small for ocean 
racing, yet their crews believed 
them to be entirely fit for the 
open sea. Cohoe and Samuel 
Pepys were each under five tons 
—one of them only twenty-four 
feet long on the water-line— 
the third, Mokoia, was not 
much bigger. By chance yet 
another tiny British yacht, Ver- 
tue XXXV., was within a thou- 
sand miles of the American 
coast when the storm broke 
over them. Her owner, too, 


was bound for the same races. 
On 24th May, as the three 


yachts left Bermuda in company 
for New England, the general 
weather chart showed a large 
area of high pressure centred 
a thousand miles east of Cape 
Hatteras. Conditions looked 
settled, with light easterly winds 
in the area north-west of Ber- 
muda. There was no sign of 
any change, yet within twenty- 
four hours a storm was forming 
right among the yachts. In 
the rains that preceded the 
wind, they lost touch with each 
other. At first only the two 
that had lagged because of 
their smaller crews felt the 
strength of the wind, then the 
storm caught Samuel Pepys at 
its height, and later Vertue 
xxxv. sailed into it from the 
east. By this time the first 
two to bear the brunt were in 
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light variables, but later they 
emerged to encounter gales once 
more. The storm lasted for 
four days; it was caused by a 
complex depression with a double 
eye in the centre, which moved 
only some sixty miles throughout 
its twin life. This produced 
winds ranging from Hurricane 
force to Still Air, besides con- 
fused and exceptionally heavy 
seas. 


Although she was so small, 
Samuel Pepys had the great 
advantage of having a full racing 
complement on board. It is 
well known that a small craft 
cruising off-shore can usually 
stand up to more than her 
crew can, but few ships’ com- 
panies can have been stronger 
than hers, relative to their size. 
As skipper, I knew that we had 
the right material; for each 


had been selected, from a large 
number of volunteers, for ability 
and experience in ocean racing 
—that toughest of all sports. 
As mate there was Sammy, 
who had commanded many 
small craft, and was himself 


a prize-winning, ocean-racing 
skipper; he was tall and thin, 
with an inquiring mind and 
orderly ways. Pat was the 
bo’s’n; a Commando officer, 
his speciality was engineering 
and cliff climbing; physically 
he was short, wiry, and vigorous; 
mentally he could tie knots 
in the differential calculus as 
quickly as his hands could 
tuck splices in a wire. Finally, 
there was Fluxie, carpenter 
by trade and seaman by 
nature ; his experience of ocean 
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racing bettered anyone’s on 
board ; he was powerfully built, 
robustly durable, and apparently 
unmoved by anything. In age 
all three at thirty were approach- 
ing the peak of physical endur- 
ance. But a bunch of men, 
however excellent individually, 
do not necessarily make a crew; 
this was our first sea trip 
together in the yacht; only 
experience could turn us into 
that finely balanced combination 
that forms a first-rate crew. 
The storm achieved this well. 
Through the evening of 25th 
May, Cohoe and Mokoia were 
hove-to under storm trysails 
in the strong easterly gales, 
while Samuel Pepys raced on 
to the northward unsuspect- 
ingly. Although the rain was 
continuous and there was a 
slight downward trend of the 
barometer, she felt no more 
than strong breezes. At mid- 
night the storm caught her. 
As the barometer jerked down, 
violent gusts tugged at the 
sails. With the mainsail stowed, 
only the working jib was set, 
but she was still going too fast. 
We could receive no wireless 
reports ; but the torrential rain, 
screaming gusts, and falling baro- 
meter all suggested the approach 
of @ hurricane. I had ex- 
perienced such tropical revolvy- 
ing storms in large ships in 
harbour, but there is only one 
record of a small yacht surviv- 
ing one in the open sea. That 
was the Sea Queen, sailed from 
Japan by the American, Captain 
Voss, in 1912. She turned 
turtle and lost her masts, but 
the Captain brought her back 
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to Japan, and brought with him 
guidance to others on how 
to handle a small boat in a 
hurricane. 

Obeying the rules for avoiding 
such storms, the mariner must 
stop to note which way the 
wind shifts. All sail was lowered 
and we put the boat into the 
trough of the sea, broadside on 
to the waves. (Should the 
barometer continue to fall and 
no shift of wind occur, the 
mariner should assume that he 
is in the direct track of the 
storm, and in the Northern 
Hemisphere should attempt to 
run with the wind on the star- 
board quarter.) After one hour 
the barometer had fallen a 
tenth of an inch, and the wind’s 
direction was unchanged. But 
the instructions could no longer 
be carried out; the wind was 


too violent for any canvas to 


withstand. 

The situation, as it appeared 
at 1 a.m. in the middle watch, 
was the very one which pre- 
viously we had studied most 
carefully ; not because it seemed 
likely, but because it was the 
worst position imaginable for a 
yacht in the open ocean—right 
in the path of a violent storm. 

We calculated that the loss 
of the tall Bermuda mast was 
likely ; though there was only 
the precedent of Voss to go by 
for this. With no engine or 
wireless, in a lonely part of 
the ocean, our survival depended 
on the preservation of all food 
and water, so little could be 
discarded to lighten the ship. 
We assumed that fatigue among 
the crew would be dangerous, 
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should a breaking wave smash 
in the deck or the cabin. (This 
happened to Vertue xxxvV. on 
the second day of the storm, 
and her survival may well have 
been due to her crew having 
just finished a meal, which 
sustained them for the pro- 
digious effort that saved their 
ship.) Finally, there was the 
possibility of the crew being 
washed overboard ; this seemed 
the greatest hazard of all. 

To reduce the chance of a 
wave breaking over her now, 
it was imperative to get her 
end-on to the sea. When no 
sail can be carried, a yacht 
will not lie head to. sea, even 
with a sea-anchor over the 
bows; but she can readily be 
steered stern to sea, and, with 
@ crew as strong as Ours was, 
a helmsman could always be 
kept on deck, however bad 
the weather. Samuel Pepys was 
turned to the westward: the 
wind from the east blew more 
fiercely. 

Even without sails we were 
driven through the water at 
near maximum speed. It is 
well known that the wake of 
a fast-moving vessel encourages 
the waves to break over her; 
speed also adds to the chance 
of her broaching -to—that is, 
swinging round out of control 
on the face of a wave that may 
turn her turtle if it breaks. 
To slow down the yacht we 
streamed long hemp and nylon 
ropes over the stern. These, 
dragging through the sea, not 
only acted as brakes, but also 
soothed the troubled waters 
astern of the vessel, where a 
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following sea might start to 
break over her. 
; Sammy was at the tiller when 
the job was finished, so I was 
content to go down to the 
cabin, write up the log, and 
look around from the hatch. 
The night was black; the out- 
standing impression was noise 
—the noise of the wind in the 
rigging and the noise of the 
waves blended into one over- 
powering din, and the rain 
poured down in heavy hammer- 
ing blobs. 

Soon Pat was due for his 
watch on deck, and I went 
into the cockpit while he took 
over the tiller. Moving around 


was not easy in these conditions; 
small wonder that he was caught 
off course for a few seconds 
while shifting into position. At 
once @ sea came pounding over 
the quarter, filled the cockpit, 


and slammed against the cabin. 
The ship was battened down, 
and little water seeped below, 
but as I bailed out the cockpit 
Pat shouted something. The 
words were whipped from his 
mouth by the wind and scattered 
unheard among the spray. At 
last, between two gusts I heard 
him— 

‘““ Why not leave the cockpit 
full? It’s watertight and the 
sea’s warmer for my legs.” 

Until one had been on deck 
for some time it was hard to 
believe that each succeeding 
wave would not wash over 
her. Pat felt that the cockpit 
was bound to fill again at 
once. But so long as this 
extra weight of water aft could 
be kept out, and the helmsman 
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meet each wave squarely with 
the stern, she would rise quietly 
to the sea and nothing but 
spray would come aboard. I 
continued to bail, and to pray 
for the dawn. 

I went below to look at the 
barometer ; it was falling more 
slowly, and I detected a slight 
easing of the wind, still blow- 
ing a full gale. Man is by 
nature a creature of the day, 
and I felt that if we could 
but survive the night unharmed, 
all would be well. But when 
dawn should have broken, angry 
darkness held its own. 

Fluxie came up to the tiller. 
Slowly light seeped through the 
rain and spray. Never before 


‘or since have I found the 


dawn more frightening than the 
night. By now the angry snarl 
of the biggest combers as they 
broke could be clearly heard 
above the general hubbub; the 
sight of them as they built 
up astern was devastating. The 
waves were a full thirty feet 
high; the whole surface was 
broken, dull white, save for 
the firm black line etched out 
astern by the towed warps. 
Even from the wave-tops one 
could scarcely see beyond the 
next crest in the driving spume. 

With the self-excuse that I 
had been up all night, but 
really from sheer horror of look- 
ing at the seas, I went below 
to write up the log and eat 
a bar of nut chocolate. If 
on deck the ocean had felt 
too vast and hostile, the 
eabin, with a one-inch-square 
hole left to enable the helms- 
man to communicate with those 
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below, seemed like a prison 
cell. The worst feeling was that 
of utter helplessness; clearly 
the skipper needed to be con- 
stantly on the alert, but there 
was so little I could do. As 
a jet of water, dashing through 
the peep-hole, sagged, broke, and 
turned to driven drops, I looked 
out and saw Fluxie signal me 
to come up. Conversation was 
impossible on deck, and it was 
obvious that he just wanted 
support ; he, too, was frightened 
by the sight of the seas. Curi- 
ously I found his anxiety reassur- 
ing. It did not seem to matter 
being afraid when a man of his 
calibre was feeling the same. 
Strengthened in this way, I 
could look around more objec- 
tively. In ail this furious assault 
of nature the vividly outstanding 
feature was the concentrated 


fury packed into the noise of 
each wave curling over to break ; 
it was this that chiefly caused 


the fear. Otherwise the general 
roar, the violent motion, the 
mingled rain and spray, the 
angry, dim, colourless light and 
the salt air, all combined to 
make one diabolical cocktail of 
sound, sight, taste, and feel. 

At 5.45 A.M., abruptly the 
wind fell dead. 

We had run out into a patch 
of blue sky. The change was 
staggering; colour sparkled; the 
rain dried up, and spray ceased 
to drive. On deck our voices 
were freed, as words no longer 
atomised in the storm. 

“ Look at that Everest, sir ”’ 
—Fluxie seldom shouted like 
that — “it’s breaking all ways 
at the top.” 
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The sea was hopelessly con- 
fused ; pinnacles of water would 
surge up without any regular 
form or rhythm. It might be 
the dream of some modern 
seulptor with toothache. One 
almost longed for the wind to 
steady her, but as quickly 
dreaded the return of its over- 
whelming power. The boat’s 
motion was tempestuous in the 
heavy pregnant air; one felt 
sympathy for the rat in a 
terrier’s jaw. Yet down below, 
Pat and Sammy somehow had 
wedged and lashed themselves 
into their hurtling bunks. It 
takes a seaman to rest in such 
conditions; but every minute 
they slept strengthened our 
defence. 

“JT suppose we're all right, 
sir,’ said Fluxie doubtfully ; 
“it scared me to look at them 
curlers astern.” 

‘“* Yes, we’re all right,” I re- 
plied without much enthusiasm, 
“but the real thing is what 
happens next.” 

“You've got to look at ’em 
to keep your stern pointing 
right ; but—what does happen 
next, sir?” 

“The strongest wind comes 
after the calm, Fluxie. We’re 
probably in the eye of the 
storm.” 

“Tll bet no one else has 
looked into the eye of a storm, 
not from a boat this size; 
just us. What are we going 
to do now, sir? Oan she stand 
any more of this stuff ? ” 

‘“* She’s stood it so far, Fluxie, 
and we’ve done all we can. 
We're all ready, so there’s 
nothing left but to pray.” 
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The urge to pray was deeply 
insistent ; we were both silent 
for a minute. 

** You'll pull her through, sir, 
and I’m with you.” He stressed 
the You and I. 

Warm-hearted, loyal Fluxie ! 
What richer power has a man 
than to give strength to an- 
other! Tension’s hair bristled, 
but Fluxie’s talk was like a 
fur coat to a naked man on 
an iceberg. There was colour 
and blue sky, but the mental 
relief from the wind’s violence 
had fizzled like a falling rocket. 
All round we were hemmed in 
by a curtain of angry swirling 
blackness. Seven minutes of 
annatural pause seemed an age. 

Savagely the wind pounced 
again. It was still from the 
east. Surprised that it had 
not come from a new direction, 
I struggled to check the course 
She 


from a second compass. 
was still heading to the west. 
After an hour of constant 
anxiety, with the clock’s hand 
clinging to every minute of 
time, I eagerly looked for some 


rise in the barometer. The 
mercury was pumping vigorously 
as the yacht soared and dived 
on the waves, but having checked 
its fall while we lay within the 
“ eye,” it was now slowly drop- 
ping again. This was a bitter 
disappointment ; the depression 
must still be deepening. At 
last came a slight easing in 
the wind’s sereech, confirmed 
with the stop-watch by longer 
intervals between the gusts. 
This heralded a shift of direc- 
tion, and any change was for 
the good, so I rejoiced and 
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went below, pushing past the 
bo’s’n pumping water from the 
bilges, to chew some dried fruit 
and nuts. They tasted of salt; 
so did the fresh water drawn 
from the tap for a drink. 

Then I noticed the vehemence 
with which Pat was working 
the handle of the pump; he 
might have been battering the 
life out of some vile enemy. 
Every stroke was accompanied 
by powerful oaths. In the 
general noise his words could 
not be heard, but the tune was 
staceatissimo. Dressed in oil- 
skin trousers and a wet singlet, 
there was rage in his every 
movement; within the narrow 
limits of our cabin he reflected 
the fury of the elements out- 
side. I was relieved to see 
such reserves of energy, but, 
since violence was the order 
of the day, only vaguely curious 
about the cause of his mood. 

Gradually the story came out: 
Pat had felt water pour into 
his bunk, and, reaching up to 
his locker high under the deck, 
found his precious camera soaked 
by salt water. In the eye of 
the storm, the yacht had rolled 
so far that momentarily she 
lay almost on her beam-ends, 
before whipping back to roll 
the other way. The water in 
the bilge had run along the 
yacht’s side to pour into even 
the highest locker. 

We had to pump the bilges 
for ten minutes in every hour. 
Although water was driving 
through every possible crack 
on deck, such quantities in the 
bilges showed that there was 
a leak below. On any other 
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occasion such a conclusion, 
arrived at in a small boat 
hundreds of miles from the 
land, might have caused grave 
concern, but somehow it seemed 
then just another nuisance, com- 
pared with the uncontrolled out- 
rage of the storm. It seemed 
merely troublesome having to 
trace the leak and stop it. 

With stores or fresh - water 
tanks in every corner of the 
bilge, the search was difficult. 
I removed my oilskins and 
crawled first through the small 
opening that led into the irregular 
space under the cockpit. It was 
here that the leak was eventu- 
ally found, long after the storm 
was over, but as water gyrated 
madly as she tossed, I achieved 
nothing but an urgent desire 
to escape from such a hole, 
scarcely bigger than my prone 
body. Right forward the sail- 
bags were shifted, and labori- 
ously replaced without result. 
Wrongly I assumed that the 
two-ton cast-iron keel had 
jerked with such momentum 
that it had opened up the 
seams in the hull planking. 
Content with this explanation, 
we merely continued to pump 
frequently. 

By afternoon the wind had 
backed four points to the north- 
east and was down to a fresh 
gale ; yet the seas were increas- 
ing, and the barometer’s slow 
fall continued. With every letter 
an effort in that heaving hell, I 
wrote in the log the facts as 
I saw them; then on the 
opposite page drew little dia- 
grams. These showed that the 
storm was almost stationary, 
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and still deepening, with the 
yacht in the dangerous sector. 
Finally I scribbled the note, 
‘Get to the north-west.” In 
a fresh gale she could reach 
her maximum speed running 
under the tiny spitfire jib, which 
was amply strong for such winds. 
To go fast in such seas was 
hazardous, but it seemed an 
even greater danger to remain 
in these waters. 

It was no easy job, even in 
daylight, to go forward to hoist 
the small jib. With some two 
feet of freeboard the yacht 
plunged her nose into the waves, 
and spray hurled in chaos over 
the swaying deck. But Pat 
and Fluxie knew just when to 
hold on and when to move, 
and Sammy tended their life- 
lines from the cockpit. We 


hauled in the warps streamed 


astern as brakes; all save one, 
which would help to control 
the yacht when she was borne 
forward on a wave-top and 
in danger of broaching - to. 
When any particularly threaten- 
ing wave raced up from aft, 
her stern was flung round 
towards it to gain some pro- 
tection from the towed warp. 
None the less, she took much 
solid water on board; Pat’s 
scheme for warming the legs 
by cockpit-flooding became in- 
evitable ; for water came in far 
quicker than it could be bailed. 

We estimated the waves’ 
height then at thirty-five feet, 
and their speed at thirty-five 
miles an hour. When a wave 
broke, the top six to eight feet 
would curl over and come crash- 
ing down in a seething avalanche. 
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We could only shudder at the 
thought of one breaking over 
the yacht. It never happened. 
Riding hectically on the backs 
of the main system of giant 
waves six hundred feet long, 
were smaller irregular ones. As 
their tops tumbled and broke, 
it looked sometimes as though 
the whole face of a big comber 
were a racing Niagara astern 
of us. Never had I expected 
to ask any man to steer a boat 
running with the wind on the 
quarter in these conditions ; it 
required quite exceptional skill 
and nerve; Sammy had these. 
Soon the others proved they 
had them too. 

The barometer fell more 
quickly, but the gale was no 
stronger. Rapidly then, and 
nature was impetuous that day, 
the wind veered; as it did 
so it increased in hungry tear- 


ing gusts. Even the waves 


themselves were momentarily 
shocked by the storm’s passion. 

Once more all sail was lowered, 
and, with warps streamed astern, 
Samuel Pepys tossed under bare 
poles. Soon afterwards the sun 
set somewhere to the west, 
behind that devilish black biting 
spray. Another night of storm 
was upon us. But even the 
night brought some hope; the 
barometer had stopped falling 
and showed the first signs of 
a rise: had we but known it 
this was the deepest crisis of 
the storm. On the rise the 
wind blows harder, but as each 
squall shrieks louder than the 
next, hope outweighs exhaustion. 
(It was at this time that Vertue 
xxxv.” was picked up by a 
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wave and flung down with such 
force that the cabin tep was 
smashed in on the lee side.) 

At midnight the wind still 
blew with its full malignant 
spite, but it had backed four 
points to north-east. Now the 
seas were racing past at forty 
miles an hour; the stop-watch 
showed that their tops passed 
at intervals of 11-8 seconds, 
giving a length of seven hundred 
feet. Perhaps the waves were 
more regular, and the baro- 
meter’s steady rise continued. 
Soon there was a growing in- 
terval between the gusts, but 
the mean wind-speed was near 
sixty knots. By 1 a.m. there 
was a distinct easing to fifty, 
Force 10 on the Beaufort scale. 
Already the mental strain was 
relaxing, and daylight seemed 
a@ mere few hours ahead. 

Half an hour later, torment- 
ingly the wind veered four points 
to the east in rapid shifts, and 
the barometer stopped rising. 
Anxiety jabbed fiercely at the 
tired body and sleepless mind. 
Here was the picture of the 
previous afternoon all over again, 
and perhaps the wandering storm 
would once more catch us with 
its eye. Stories came forcibly to 
mind of storms meandering aim- 
lessly in the Horse Latitudes, 
striking time and time again 
at some hapless ship. 

I went below, and by the 
light of the waterproof torch 
drew more diagrams and figures 
in the log. The seribbled con- 
clusion was urgent, “‘ Must gain 
distance to the N.W. Risk all.” 
At least we were not to run 
before the storm, but to “ gain 
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distance”? from it. But how 
could one tell anyone to go 
out on to the foredeck in such 
conditions, with black darkness 
to add to all else. After forty- 
eight hours of storm I doubted 
if I had the strength myself. 
As I struggled into the cockpit 
from below, Fluxie yelled be- 
tween the gusts— 

“I could get a spitfire on 
her. Just give me time, sir. 
Ill be all right.” 

Perhaps he had read my 
thoughts. It would be best to 
keep it to two men on deck; 
then if she was washed down 
by a breaking wave as she 
forged ahead, there would still 
be two men down below. None 
on deck would stand a chance. 

“ Right, Pll take her, Fluxie. 
Hoist spitfire.”’ 

Fluxie set out from the cock- 


pit, a life-line round his waist, 
crouching against the eighteen- 


inch-high cabin top. I «ould 
see him no more, but I felt 
his progress on the line. With 
twenty feet out I knew that 
he had got forward, and I 
pictured him down on the deck, 
with one leg each side of the 
stay. The line went slack as 
he felt around for the lashings 
on the jib. Ages went by. 
Could he still be there? I 
gave a little tug to explore; 
no answer, save the whining 
howl of a raving squall. My 
heart stood still. As the yacht 
recovered from the blow, back 
came the firm pull which clearly 
said, “ I’m quite all right.” 
Steering with one hand, with 
the other I kept a careful hold 
on the life-line. Soon there was 
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movement as Fluxie shifted aft 
and fixed himself astride the 
mast. He was feeling in the 
dark for the halyard ; he cleared 
it and began to hoist; the fore- 
sheet sprang to life in the 
cockpit as the wind felt the 
sail’s head raised from the deck. 
Ten seconds later the sail was 
drawing, only fifty square feet 
of canvas, but enough to drive 
her eagerly. She was borne 
on the wings of the storm. 
Steering now needed both hands 
and full concentration; sweat 
poured with relief as Fluxie 
scrambled back into sight. I 
went below to read the baro- 
meter; he had been forty 
minutes out of the cockpit; 
time was meaningless in as 
dirty a middle watch as ever 
I hope to see again. 

The barometer had resumed 
its slow rise. My stop-watch 
came out again; for judgment 
was by then hopeless without 
it. The gust frequency was 
less: then I timed ten waves 
passing, the mean was 11-5, 
so even the sea was shorter. 
For the first time the bruises 
that covered my body and 
limbs began to ache. I ate 
some cream biscuits, wedged 
myself on the cabin floor, and 
took out the whisky bottle 
from its locker; never has a tot 
tasted better. It was 3.30 A.M. 

Back on deck the wind still 
tore at my face, warmed by 
the neat spirit; but surely it 
had eased. I yelled at Fluxie, 
and the words got through 
first time— 

“What do you make of the 
wind ? ” 
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“ About flatters, I'd call it, 
sir, after all that stuff. But 
any other day it would be 
half a gale.” 

He was right. It was down 
to a moderate gale, Force 7, 
and the sea had lost its vicious 
snarl; it was as high as ever, 
but quite regular. However, 
this might be just another pause, 
and the area made the Black 
Hole of Calcutta seem a health 
resort by comparison. Nothing 
could be fast enough now for 
me to get clear. 

“Call all hands!” I shouted 
impatiently; “we'll get the 
storm trysail on her. Quick!” 

Dawn broke more happily. 
True, there were still fierce 
squalls, the sullen rollers were 
majestic in their size, and a 
fine rain was falling, but the 
grey light allowed a hint of 
colour to the scene. Sky, sea, 
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and spume were divided once 
more. 

Pat, as bo’s’n, looked anxiously 
aloft at his rigging as I prepared 
to go below for sleep. Nothing 
had parted, but he was annoyed ; 
the driving spray had taken the 
paint off the after side of the 
forty-foot metal mast to within 
four feet of the top. Every drop 
had been carefully laid on by 
Pat himself. 

“What a foul sight,’ he 
grunted, “‘ to arrive in America 
with my mast looking like 
that!” 


Nearly two months later Cohoe, 
Samuel Pepys, and Mokoia ar- 
rived in Plymouth Sound within 
a few hours of each other, 
having crossed the ocean from 
Bermuda in twenty-one days 
to win the first three places in 
the Trans-Atlantic race. 














TWELVE DAYS OF CHRISTMAS. 


BY RICHARD ROE. 


My parents were horrified 
when I told them I proposed to 
spend Christmas of 1938 sorting 
mail in Oxford Post Office, 
though my father was largely 
reconciled to my absence from 
the family circle by my con- 
fession that the object was to 
recoup some of the substance I 
had wasted in a Michaelmas term 
of riotous living. 

We were told afterwards that 
we had broken all records. Pos- 
sibly Munich had made people 
think seriously about peace and 
goodwill, or perhaps they sus- 
pected that this was to be their 
last Christmas of unrestricted 


giving and receiving for many 


years. The sorting went on 
day and night, and throughout 
Christmas Day and Boxing Day. 
We were paid by the hour, and 
handsomely ; so it was only the 
craving for sleep that drove us 
for a while from our task, which 
quickly became mechanical, of 
flipping envelopes from the pile 
in front of us into various boxes 
labelled with the lovely names of 
Oxfordshire and Gloucestershire 
—names which recalled to me 
serio-comic cricket matches on 
sunny June afternoons. It was a 
curious sensation, coping with 
this cataclysm of bonhomie, this 
flood of Season’s Greetings and 
Best Wishes for the New Year, 
and filling up. mail-bag after 
mail-bag with numberless parcels 
(some of which must surely have 


contained Just What I Wanted) 
all addressed to everyone but 
me; curious and rather depress- 
ing. By the time the flow of 
mail had dwindled to something 
near its normat size and I was at 
liberty to totter home to my 
digs, Great Tom was striking 
midnight on Boxing Day. With 
the first wages I had ever earned 
burning in my pocket, I felt I 
had looked on something I should 
not have seen; and for years 
afterwards I could never open my 
Christmas mail without a slight 
feeling of discomfort at the 
thought of the dismal circum- 
stances in which it had been 
directed to me. Since 1938 I 
have been a firm believer in 
Father Christmas. He is so 
clearly the right man for the job. 
But the money was lovely. 

In 1939 my Christmas mail 
was at least airborne, if not by 
reindeer; and as the aircraft 
flew low over my bungalow in 
the capital of a remote Indian 
principality I felt like a char- 
acter in one of those Christmas 
Day broadcasts at home, with 
its descriptions of imperial exiles 
in arctic and tropical outposts, 
on isolated lighthouses and deep 
in unfathomable mines, all wait- 
ing in loyal eagerness for The 
King. 

I had had an enjoyable day; 
out in the crisp cold-weather 
dawn, shooting partridges with 
the young princes and measur- 
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ing my second-hand Belgian 
non-ejector with just the right 
amount of success against their 
hundred - guinea Purdeys and 
casual, inevitable brilliance ; re- 
turning home for a bath and a 
late breakfast to find my servant 
waiting with a huge basket of 
fruit sent from the Palace with 
the Maharaja’s Hearty Christmas 
Greetings ; making a formal pre- 
prandial call on my only com- 
patriot, a retired Indian Army 
colonel of alcoholic disposition 
who commanded the State 
troops; eating a torpid and 
solitary lunch, followed by a 
long, long sleep; and now, as I 
sat in a cane-bottomed chair on 
the verandah and watched my 
orderly go padding down the 
road towards the post-office, I 
sipped my tea and contemplated 
my six months’ exile with a 
satisfaction tempered, suddenly, 
by an unusual sensation of 
nostalgia, a sharp awareness of 
solitude. Somehow it did not 
feel like Christmas Day. 

But I did have a Christmas 
party. Just as I was finishing 
tea a royal messenger in a red 
flannel dressing-gown and saffron 
cummerbund brought me a sum- 
mons to dinner at the Palace; 
and presently I was sitting next 
my host at a table for twenty— 
nineteen Hindus and myself. 
The colonel had been invited, 
but he had sent a message, 
which, I suspect, deceived no- 
body, that he was suffering from 
fever. His Highness explained 
to me that it was his custom to 
give a banquet every Christmas. 
When he was a young man bis 
English tutor had always asked 
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him to dinner on Christmas Day, 
The tutor had lain in a Chelten- 
ham graveyard for many years, 
but his protégé, who liked feast- 
ing, had kept up the custom, 
with certain modifications. The 
party reminded me of a portrait 
I once saw of an eighteenth- 
centuty Englishman by an Indian 
artist. It was John Bull all 
right, but John Bull oriental- 
ised: the drooping moustache, 
the slant of the eyes, the café- 
au-lait skin, and the delicate 
elongation of the fingers made 
him almost unrecognisable as a 
fellow-countryman. The dining- 
room ceiling had been lavishly 
decorated with coloured paper 
streamers by the Parsee major- 
domo, who had conceived the 
charming device of crowning the 
tiger-heads which snarled down 
from the walls with coy little 
chaplets of tinsel. The table was 
decked with circles of jasmine 
and marigolds, and with rows of 
vividly dyed seeds arranged in 
grotesque and sometimes faintly 
indecent patterns. 

We ate our way solemnly 
through a vast dinner, or rather, 
two dinners: English-style, com- 
prising soup, fish, roast bustard, 
and Fortnum & Mason’s plum 
puddings all ready loaded with 
threepenny bits and bachelors’ 
buttons; and Indian - style, 
vast. curries and pilafs and 
mounds of variegated rice, which 
my table companions greeted 
with cries of enthusiasm, in 
marked contrast to the dutiful 
apathy with which they had 
champed their way through the 
English food. We all drank a 
great deal of rather sweet cham- 
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pagne. At the end of the meal, 
amid a barrage of polite eruc- 
tations, we were each given a 
bright orange balloon which we 
blew up and batted across the 
table, giggling happily, until it 
was time for the nautch girls. 
These were a sad disappoint- 
ment to me, being excessively 
plain middle-aged ladies whose 
dancing was aS monotonous as 
it was interminable. The party 
broke up at three in the morn- 
ing; and a week later I left to 
join the army. 

I spent Christmas 1940 in a 
military hospital, after an un- 
successful encounter with a Bren- 
carrier. The R.A.M.C. surgeon 
had been infuriatingly non- 
committal for six of the longest 
months of my life, but a few 
days before Christmas he had 
told me I would get well, so I was 


happy; and we were all fearfully 
gay and sat in bed making the 
coloured paper chains which the 
Eurasian ward-boys, keen Cath- 
olics all, hung round the walls 


and between the bamboo 
mosquito-net poles at the corners 
of our beds. On Christmas morn- 
ing my favourite sister gave me 
a stocking full of soap, and 
tinned asparagus, a commodity 
of which I was passionately fond, 
and before lunch we were all 
given a glass of sweet, dark medi- 
cinal sherry, and Matron herself 
came in to give us her good 
wishes. The Sisters worked like 
mad to make that Christmas a 
memorably happy one for all of 
us; and I realised then what 
an essentially feminine festival 
Christmas is. 


The surgeon was right. I did 
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get well, and Christmas 1941 
found me in Jerusalem. In the 
dark and bitter cold of Christmas 
morning I personally-assisted my 
brass-hat from the King David 
Hotel down to the Church of the 
Nativity in Bethlehem. The 
land was covered—most excep- 
tionally, we had been told—with 
snow. The General, who was 
accustomed to having things 
specially laid on, took this very 
calmly; but I was delighted. 
My uncle Robert had once given 
me @ long lecture on the absurd- 
ity of “all that ridiculous snow” 
that occurs in our Christmas 
carols. Palestine, he had ex- 
plained, was perpetually bathed 
in brilliant Mediterranean sun- 
shine. He had never been 
there, but he had served in 
Egypt, and he knew all about it. 
My satisfaction at finding my 
uncle Robert wrong and my 
childhood’s picture-Bible vindi- 
cated did a lot to mitigate the 
rigour of the drive down to 
Bethlehem. 

It was a moving experience to 
be here, this day of all days, at the 
very heart of Christendom, in the 
little church, with its low, narrow 
doorway and gimcrack interior, 
built round the recess in the rock 
where Christ was born. The 
Levantine exoticism of the ser- 
vice and the fantastic costumes 
of the local worshippers were 
tempered by the comfortable 
battle-dressed presence of British 
soldiers on leave from the 
Western Desert and Australians 
down from the mountains above 
Beirut. 

Christmas 1942 I spent in the 
more secular surroundings of the 
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Indian jungle. Fora fee of about 
fifteen shillings a brother-officer 
and I had rented the shooting of 
eight square miles of sub-Hima- 
layan forest, complete with a 
delightful little bungalow; and 
the Divisional Forest Officer had 
been kind enough to lend us his 
private elephant. A volunteer 
party of Gurkhas from my regi- 
ment acted as beaters, advancing 
towards us at the call of the bugler 
by my side with disciplined 
enthusiasm, putting jungle-fowl 
and pheasant over our heads 
with outspoken comment on our 
marksmanship, or scouring the 
jungle for signs of bigger game. 
On Christmas morning we were 
out on elephant - back before 
dawn, and as we moved slowly 
and silently through the forest 
and half-seen animal shapes 
raised their heads to stare or 


bounded away through the trees, 
we came to a clearing and 
stopped to watch the first rays 
of the sun striking pinkly on 
the great snowy peaks fifty miles 


to the northward. “ Night’s 
candles are burnt out, and 
jocund day stands tiptoe on 
the misty mountain tops,” I 
murmured to myself. The 
mahout, no poetry - lover, 
grunted ; and as if-in answer a 
tiger roared with petrifying loud- 
ness from a nearby hillock. We 
moved on, unarmed as we were, 
and for three hours we wandered 
about happily: the sun rose 
upon the dew-pearled morning 
and we felt that, war or no war, 
all was right with our particular 
world this Christmas Day. 

We dined that evening off 
roast peacock and tinned plum 
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pudding, lit up, and washed 
down, with copious draughts of 
ration rum; and that led us 
presently to the convivial scene 
behind the bungalow, where 
before a colossal bonfire a circle 
of smiling Mongoloid figures 
squatted on their haunches or 
sat cross-legged, singing and 
clapping rhythmically as two of 
their number pirouetted with 
a curious stocky grace to the 
frenetic beating of a hand-drum. 
Later—a good deal later—we 
were induced to take the floor 
ourselves. I think this was the 
happiest bachelor Christmas I 
ever spent, and I remember 
reflecting how odd it was that I 
should have had to become in- 
volved in a war to discover such 
peace and goodwill towards men. 

For Christmas 1943 I was in 
a Beau Geste frontier fortress on 
the border of Afghanistan. Life 
there was profoundly peaceful, 
and monotonous beyond descrip- 
tion. On Christmas Day in the 
Mess we ate a great deal, drank 
rather too much, sang a bit, and 
generally did our best to conceal 
from ourselves and from each 
other that we would have given 
anything to be spending the day 
at home with our families. Most 
of us were aching to get nearer 
the war—an ambition I soon 
afterwards achieved by the ex- 
pedient of breaking a leg. By 
the time the nearest hospital— 
seventy miles away over the 
mountains—had mended me, the 
authorities had decided that I 
should not be fit for running up 
and down mountains for some 
considerable time. They accord- 
ingly sent me to Burma. 
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I was too preoccupied with 
extricating my patrol from a bit 
of Jap-ridden jungle in which I 
knew myself irretrievably lost 
even to notice Christmas Day 
1944 until I began to write 
up my notes after bivouacking 
at dusk. The associations that 
came crowding in on me as I 
wrote the date seemed almost the 
last straw. 

But we got out of the jungle, 
and we got out of Burma, 
walking down the Irrawaddy 
to Rangoon and taking ship to 
Indo-China and thence to Borneo. 
On Christmas Day 1945 we lay at 
anchor off Jesselton, the capital 
of British North Borneo, whither 
we had come to relieve a brigade 
of Australians who were getting 
rather restive now that the fight- 
ing was over and they were 
reduced to guarding Japanese 
prisoners. All the morning we 
had steamed past countless tiny 
coral islands towards Borneo’s 
mighty mountain, Kinabaloo, 
which had broken the horizon 
when: we were still sixty miles 
away. Now its precipitous 
granite peaks towered fourteen 
thousand feet above us as we 
leaned over the rail in the brief 
equatorial twilight and watched 
a boat-load of Australian officers 
come aboard. The Scots skipper 
of the troopship was a strict tee- 
totaller, but now that he had 
made harbour he had his saloon 
bar opened for us and produced 
glasses and soft drinks, indicat- 
ing that he would be delighted 
to learn that we had something 
stronger about us with which to 
celebrate this first peace-time 
Christmas, though he did not 


himself propose to change the 
habit of a lifetime. 

Oddly enough, we did have 
some rum in board. We also had 
a small, devoted band of military 
ladies, whose selection for the 
task of looking after our welfare 
in the wilds of Borneo had clearly 
been governed by other con- 
siderations than those of mere 
feminine charm. As the evening 
wore on these stout - hearted 
matrons grew steadily more 
round -eyed with incredulous 
astonishment at the good time 
they were having. They played 
up splendidly, and sang for us, 
danced with us, and thumped 
away at the piano while we 
roared out the Edwardian musi- 
cal comedy choruses they chose 
for us, or sent our voices echoing 
out across the Pacific in the 
lovely, heart-warming old carol 
tunes. We all felt very happy, 
and all, Englishmen and Aussies 
alike, solemnly agreed that it 
was The Women who made 
Christmas what it was. 

How right we were! The 
following year, a soldier no more, 
I was back at home, my eight 
years’ absence forgotten as I ex- 
pounded my family’s Christmas 
customs and personal peculiari- 
ties to my wife. She showed a 
tact and charm in coping with 
my innumerable aunts that was 
perhaps to be expected in one 
who had so recently been ex- 
horted to be a follower of godly 
matrons; but it was none the 
less gratifying. As we all sat in 
the drawing-room and I fought 
off an insidious post - prandial 
lethargy in order to listen to my 
Sovereign, I felt happy to be 
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back, happy that nothing had 
changed. And yet—did it quite 
feel like Christmas ? We seemed 
an excessively adult gathering. 
By Christmas 1947 I was back 
in my pre-war job in India. 
The British Raj had come to an 
end some months earlier, and 
there seemed now no reason why 
a Hindu monarch should per- 
petuate the customs of the alien 
protectors who had so incontin- 
ently abandoned him; but the 
Maharaja held his Christmas 
dinner-party as usual. It was to 
be hislast. Everything was much 
as it had been in 1939, though 
the paper decorations and tinsel 
tiger-haloes now looked rather 
bedraggled: as before, we ate 
our way through a twofold meal, 
though the onward march of 
progress had made it possible for 
our host to give us tinned turkey 
specially flown from America in 


place of the local bustard, and 


Canadian whisky instead of 
champagne. The balloon ritual 
had not changed, nor, unfortun- 
ately, had the nautch girls. But 
my wife, who is fond of the 
ballet, found their mime simply 
fascinating. 

In the morning there had 
been an elaborate duck shoot, 
arranged (rather significantly, we 
thought) for the benefit of a 
Hemingwayesque American air- 
man on a flying visit from Delhi. 
He came equipped with a large 
hip - flask and an appalling 
weapon capable of firing half a 
dozen cartridges at one bird. To 
our great delight he entirely 
failed to score; he found the 
light kind of difficult, he said, 
and flew off back to Delhi soon 
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afterwards. Before lunch we had 
made our formal call on the 
colonel—a_ different colonel, 
though no one would have 
noticed it. But the arrival of the 
mail plane brought with it no 
feeling of homesickness this time. 
We had had our personal private 
Christmas in the early morning, 
as we opened the stockings each 
had filled for the other with 
oddities from the bazaar, fruit 
from the garden, and presents 
bought privily on a trip to 
Bombay months before. After 
luneh we had driven out to the 
little church, unused since the 
last British troops had left thirty 
years earlier, and held a service 
by ourselves and for ourselves— 
an arrangement which had the 
advantage that we could choose 
the hymns we liked. (We had 
asked the colonel to join us, but 
he sent word that he had devel- 
oped fever during lunch.) After- 
wards, as we walked out into the 
sunshine, pausing to look at the 
half-hidden soldiers’ graves while 
the little brown doves flew in and 
out of the belfry, we agreed that 
in spite of the strangeness of our 
surroundings it really did feel 
like Christmas to us. 

Christmas 1948 found us 
abruptly translated to England, 
living with relations and await- 
ing the arrival of our first-born. 
In the excitement of this occur- 
rence Christmas Day passed 
almost unnoticed, but we agreed 
that our daughter made a very 
satisfactory, if rather belated, 
Christmas present. 

Christmas 1949 was perhaps 
the oddest of them all, as it was 
certainly the happiest. We were 
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living, the three of us, in a 
caravan on a remote Cotswold 
farm where I was a pupil. On 
Christmas morning I rose, as 
usual, at half-past four to feed 
the pigs and milk the cows; but 
I had finished by nine o’clock, 
and spent the rest of the morning 
in the barn decorating a tiny 
Christmas tree, while my wife 
struggled to make an ancient 
boiling-fowl fit for us to eat and 
the babe slept or sang to herself 
in her home-made cot. After 
the evening milking (while my 
wife gave Jane her bath in a tin 
tub on the caravan floor) I 
brought in the Christmas tree, lit 
the dozen coloured candles, and 
stood by ready to blow in case 
the whole thing burst into flames. 
My wife brought our baby in 
from behind the partition which 
made her dormitory, to gaze in 
solemn, round-eyed silence at 
her first Christmas tree. 
Christmas of 1950 found us 
happily taking root on our own 
small Cotswold farm, with a 
hundred things to do and a 
thousand forms to fill in. Even 
now we wonder how many of the 
Christmas cards we chose one 
market day in the interval be- 
tween buying a litter of weaner 
pigs and paying a courtesy call 
on the corn merchant, ended up 
at the Ministry of Agriculture, 
and which of our elderly aunts 
received a form of application to 
license a bull, or a request for an 
artificial-manure subsidy. Chaos 
reigned right up to Christmas 
Day, rather to the distress of 
Jane, who clearly preferred the 
cosy solitude of her caravan days, 
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and we were reduced to defying 
instructions and issuing her with 
some of her ‘‘ Not To Be Opened 
Until Christmas Day” parcels in 
advance. She had come a long 
way during the past year, and now 
showed a strong and extremely 
vocal interest in anything that 
was wrapped up in paper, so that 
by tossing her a parcel a day we 
kept her happy and unsurfeited. 

Our mail, oddly enough, came 
out from Oxford, which lay a 
dozen miles away (though it 
might have been on the backside 
of the moon for all we ever saw of 
it), and on Christmas morning I 
wondered what penniless under- 
graduate had made it possible 
for Jane to be playing with an 
enormous pink teddy bear with a 
musical box lodged in its vitals, 
and for me to be flipping through 
the pages of the ‘ Farmers’ 
Diary,’ with its gestation tables 
and lists of seed mixtures, which 
my grandmother, perhaps with 
the inspiration born of despera- 
tion, had bought: for me in a 
Sloane Street bookshop. Who- 
ever he was, I hoped that his 
labours would be rewarded by a 
dozen Christmases as pleasantly 
various as mine. 

It is, of course, quite possible 
that the wheel may yet come full 
circle. Middle-aged amateurs do 
not invariably make successful 
farmers, and Christmas 1951 may 
find me back where I began, 
among the mail-bags, the croon- 
ing, the naked lights, and the 
unforgettable smell of ink, tele- 
phone boxes, postmen in oilskins, 
and the gum on the backs of 
stamps. 





JOURNEY TO RODRIGUES. 


BY LIKITA. 


GEORGE was about twice my 
age and had knocked about a 
good deal in various parts of the 
world: I, too, had seen some- 
thing during two years at sea; 
but neither of us knew quite 
what to expect when we set sail 
together in June last year. We 
were embarking on a trip which, 
though it was disguised as duty, 
was going to be as good as leave, 
and we were going to enjoy our- 
selves whatever happened. 

We had been in Mauritius 
about eighteen months at that 
time, and neither of us knew how 
much longer we were going to be 
there. Being cooped up on a 
small island was beginning to 
tell on both of us, and the 
pleasures, such as sailing and 
swimming and lots of sunshine, 
were palling ; especially as nearly 
every plane brought somebody 
from East Africa to tell us of all 
sorts of things that were going 
on, and about which we seemed 
to know nothing. 

The problem of getting away 
from Mauritius on leave was not 
an easy one to solve. In a short 
leave one could not go very far 
by sea because of the time taken: 
the only other way was by air, 
and certainly neither of us could 
afford to go two thousand miles 
by air to the African mainland. 

And so it was that when we 
heard of an impending trip to 
Rodrigues, it sounded good. It 
meant getting away from our 


own island for a time, even 
though it also meant going to 
another one, and it had the 
further advantage of being duty 
and not therefore counting 
against our annual leave. The 
ship was to sail for Rodrigues 
and bring back over a hundred 
soldiers who had been spend- 
ing their leave in the country 
of their origin, and two officers 
were wanted to form the Military 
Staff. By a strange coincidence 
we managed to find ourselves on 
the list of those chosen to go. 
And on a Monday in June we 
embarked at Port Louis, decant- 
ing ourselves from the truck and 


making our way up the gangway. 

With some difficulty my bat- 
man and I managed to find the 
cabin I had been allotted. This 
was not so much because of the 
size of the ship, which was 


measured in hundreds rather 
than thousands of tons, as to our 
failing to find anybody to ask 
where to go. Eventually we 
found the door on the starboard 
side of the maindeck and fairly 
well forward. I pushed it open, 
not expecting anything very 
grand. Nassib followed with my 
bags and was visibly shaken. 
Quite clearly he thought it very 
wrong for his master to live in 
such @ small room even for a 
week. But he was judging by 
the standard of the quarters in 
the Mess, and they were indeed 
palatial. He dumped my bags 
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and went ashore again, and I 
had a look round. The cabin 
seemed bare to me, and I did 
not realise at the time quite 
how much I was going to dislike 
my temporary home. Against 
the inboard bulkhead there were 
two bunks, one above the other, 
and the intervening space be- 
tween the bunks and the door 
was just big enough to enable 
@ man to stand up and turn 
round to wash at the basin. 
This cunning device folded up 
neatly against the wall, and 
that was as well, because when 
it was unfolded there was room 
to do nothing in the cabin at 
all. Having pushed my bags 
under the lower bunk I went off 
to explore, and the first thing I 
found was George installing him- 
self in the cabin next door. He 
was better off than I was, for he 
had a chair; but then after all 
he was O.C. Troops, or was it 
Ship’s Commandant in those 
days. 

We decided to make an in- 
spection: of the ship to see where 
our own troops were going to live, 
and we found our own permanent 
staff installing themselves close 
to the chain locker. They seemed 
quite happy and we left them 
to it. They were bringing their 
stores on board, and all the 
rations for the return journey. 

So far as we knew we were due 
to sail at about three, but there 
seemed to be no sign of the 
Captain, and we indulged in that 
well-known pastime of leaning 
on and looking over the rail. 
We had been doing that for some 
time when it became. obvious 
that things were happening and 


that we were in fact rapidly 
approaching sailing-time. Cus- 
toms Officers seemed to be all 
over the place; then the ‘ Old 
Man ’ appeared. 

We gave him time to get to his 
cabin and then introduced our- 
selves. Beer was produced, anda 
few brief instructions were issued 
to various menials who poked 
their noses round the door. All 
these were in preparation for the 
great moment of sailing. Out- 
side on deck we watched ropes 
being cast off, and finally we 
were in the main part of the 
harbour gazing at other ships as 
they passed astern with that in- 
definable feeling of superiority 
which comes when you are in a 
moving vessel passing a moored 
one. We watched them until we 
were out by the Bell Buoy. The 
bow started rising and falling’ 
gently then, and we knew we 
really were at sea. 

It was only a matter of 
minutes before the first squall 
hit us and sent us to our cabins, 
where we started our unpacking. 
Mine did not take me long, and I 
thought I would occupy my time 
by catching up on some letter- 
writing. How wrong I was! The 
first thing I found was that there 
was nowhere to sit; and never 
having been a bus conductor I am 
not skilled in the art of writing 
while standing up. It was cold, 
and the rain was coming in 
through the door of my cabin, 
which was on the windward side. 
I began to wonder whether I was 
going to enjoy this trip as much 
as I had thought. Then a boy 
came down from the bridge and 
announced that the ‘Old Man’ 
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was ready to receive us again. 
We went off to sort out our 
various minor administrative 
problems with him. 

It was as cold as charity on the 
bridge; for the ship had been 
built for service in tropical 
waters. We were indeed in 
tropical waters, but they were 
not warm, and the wind when 
there is no sun can be chilly on 
the southern edge of the tropics 
in mid-June. However, the ‘Old 
Man’ was determined to be 
chatty. He told us many stories, 
and we became involved in a 
brief discussion on local politics. 

After a while Port Louis had 
dropped out of sight astern of us. 
We approached the northern end 
of Mauritius, and with it the 
various small islands that lie just 
off the coast. 

“Have you ever seen the 
western side of Gunners’ Quoin ?”’ 
the Captain asked us. We ad- 
mitted we had not. 

“* Well, I’ll take you in close so 
that you can get a good look at 
it,’”’ he said. 

Now Gunners’ Quoin is an 
island resembling in a rather 
distant way the Rock of 
Gibraltar. It lies a mile or two 
from the shore and has a steep 
cliff of about three hundred feet 
on the western side, from where 
it gradually slopes towards the 
east until it disappears into the 
water. It is uninhabited, and it 
is not easy to effect a landing 
there because of the rough water 
round all the low-lying parts. 

The Captain addressed to the 
Quartermaster on watch a few 
terse remarks in Creole, which 
evidently meant, ‘‘ Steer straight 
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for the rock.” It was just as 
well he gave some warning of 
his intentions, because at that 
moment we were caught in the 
tide-rip running between the 
Quoin and the mainland and 
swept off towards Madagascar. 
A dark scowl came over the 
Captain’s countenance and he 
took the wheel himself. He was 
not having any nonsense and 
he proceeded to steer absolutely 
straight at the rock. George and 
I thought we were in good hands 
and did not worry too much, but 
we crept steadily nearer and 
nearer and it appeared that he 
was never going to turn away. 
All the time the Captain was 
giving sly looks at us to see 
how anxious we were getting. 
When it seemed that we were 
becoming concerned about our 
immediate future, he casually 
remarked, “It’s deep-to here: 
about thirty-five fathoms.” 

It was fortunate that it was 
80, because within a few minutes 
we could have touched the rock 
with a good long oar. There 
it was, towering above us, 
and we had never even altered 
course or slowed down but 
simply relied on the drift of the 
tide to keep us from actually 
going head-on into it. I was glad 
when that was safely passed. 

We adjourned to the Captain’s 
cabin for a whisky before dinner, 
but before we left the bridge he 
showed us the chart and pointed 
out the various snags we had to 
avoid. Indeed, he had no need to 
point them out on the chart; for 
there they were for all the world 
to see— numerous large rocks 
sticking out of the water ahead. 

R 
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That the ‘Old Man’ should 
choose that moment to leave the 
wheel to the Quartermaster was 
entirely his affair and not ours. 

It is curious how some people 
will suit the conversation to the 
circumstances. The ‘Old Man’ 
chose that moment to tell us in a 
number of long and interesting 
yarns how in his time, and in 
these waters, he had lost three 
ships under him. I never knew 
what George felt about it at the 
time, but I certainly felt that if 
he had left all that until we were 
clear of those rather ugly-looking 
rocks I should have been happier. 

Dinner and bed was the order 
of the day. As I have already 
explained, there was nowhere to 
sit in my cabin, and out of it I 
was no better off, because the 
only place was the saloon, where 
the revolving chairs were un- 
eomfortable. By the time we 
had finished the meal we were 
clearing the small islands and 
beginning to feel the swell of the 
South-East Trades. It was that 
which lulled me to sleep; but 
little did I know it was to do 
more than that, for I had proudly 
thought I was a good sailor. 

As the night wore on we made 
our way farther out into the 
open sea and the weather became 
gradually rougher. On Tuesday 
morning I rose feeling that I 
could do damage to my break- 
fast and boldly went off in search 
of it. Alas! my pride received a 
sorry blow. I had to leave the 
saloon somewhat precipitately 
and retired to my cabin. I felt 
that the best thing I could do 
would be to lie down. 

That was Tuesday : I hated it. 
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(I hated Wednesday and Thurs- 
day almost as much.) I found it 
difficult to get myself properly 
organised because of the lack 
of space. By day I lay on the 
bottom bunk, mainly because it 
was lighter and saved the trouble 
of hoisting myself up into the top 
one. The snag was that I could 
not sit up ; the distance between 
the two bunks prevented any 
possibility of that, so I lay un- 
comfortably and wished for the 
end of the voyage. I knew it 
could not be long because the 
total distance was only 350 miles. 
But when I heard the thrash of 
the propellers as they whirred 
round out of the water I realised 
that it might take a little longer 
than I had thought. 

George used to bring me re- 
ports from time to time, and on 
the Tuesday afternoon he an- 
nounced that the Captain thought 
we should be in by noon the next 
day. I found that cheering, and 
climbed into the top bunk ; for 
darkness had fallen, the electric 
light cast-a shadow on the 
bottom bunk, and I wanted to 
get on with Popski’s ‘ Private 
Army.’ But in spite of the twin 
screws, which sounded im- 
pressive for a ship of that size, 
it took us a long time to cover 
those 350 miles, and we eventu- 
ally made our landfall at dusk on 
Thursday. We had averaged 
rather less than five knots, but 
it is, I suppose, only fair to make 
allowances for the cortinuous 
head winds. 

I think, perhaps, this is a con- 
venient time to say something of 
the ship’s company. Of the 
officers, the majority, of course, 
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lived round the bridge, but there 
was one very old man who lived 
in the next cabin to me. His 
function in life somewhat puzzled 
George and me, but careful 
inquiry proved that he was, in 
fact, the Chief Officer. He was 
very ancient, and never by any 
chance emerged from his cabin 
except at meal-times. He, like 
George, was considered senior 
enough to have a chair in his 
cabin, and there he used to sit all 
day without ever looking at a 
book or doing anything to pass 
the time except smoke cigarettes. 
I do not know his nime and I 
never heard him speak any 
English. I understood, though, 
that he had got his master’s 
ticket in sail many years before 
[I was born. The other officers 
were all young, and though I did 
not know it at the time, they 
took over the entire running of 
the ship, for the Captain himself 
retired to bed for three whole 
days. To give him his due he 
was not suffering from the same 
complaint as I was. 

Rodrigues has no lights to help 
the seaman to find his where- 
abouts, so we went on until about 
eleven o’clock on Thursday night, 
then anchored in the lee of the 
island. I felt much better for 
that and had the best night’s 
sleep so far. 

The next morning everybody 
was up early and we cruised along 
the north coast of the island 
until we came to Port Mathurin. 
There is a reef round this part 
of the island and the channel 
runs through it. They have no 
pilot at Port Mathurin and the 
mariner finds his way through 
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the gap by lining up two known 
marks on the shore and hoping 
for the best. Luck was with us 
and we sailed in, and having 
found a suitable spot, let go the 
anchor. We had arrived, and 
the time was eight o’clock in the 
morning. It appeared to be a 
little too early for the locals and 
we waited. 

Our waiting was enlivened by 
the antics of one of the deck- 
hands, who shinned up the mast 
to fix one of the halyards which 
had somehow come adrift. It 
was bearable tu watch him going 
up the mast, but when he walked 
nonchalantly along the yard both 
of us felt rather sick. Finally, 
when he had got where he 
wanted, he did most of the work 
with his feet and appeared to be 
hanging on with nothing. We 
were extremely glad to see him 
reach the deck again in his 
original shape. 

And there, when we could 
take our eyes off the deck-hand, 
was the first launch coming off 
from the shore. The formalities 
were gone through and George 
and I went off to collect our 
flock. By some fortunate chance 
Port Mathurin has been placed 
just right for the prevailing 
winds, and the boat that sailed 
out sailed in again just as 
easily, with no going about. 
The way in from the anchorage 
is easy to find because, although 
the water is very shallow, the 
dredged channel is marked at 
intervals by posts stuck in the 
coral, 

From then on both of us were 
fascinated. A ship in the port 
was a rare event, occurring only 
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once every few months, and 
nearly the entire population 
seemed to have to come to meet 
us. We were escorted by a 
policeman to the Magistrate’s 
office not a hundred yards from 
the jetty. It was situated along- 
side the prison and the post- 
office, on one side of a grassy 
square and underneath coconut 
palms and casuarinas. It was all 
rather picturesque and the local 
inhabitants improved on it; for 
the women were gaily dressed 
and men wore large straw boaters, 
most of them secured with a 
string beneath the chin. 

Our business having been done 
with the Magistrate, who is the 
uncrowned king of the island, we 
walked into the post-office and 
posted empty envelopes to our- 
selves in order to get Mauritian 


stamps with the Rodrigues post- 
mark. From there we went into 
the village, where there were a 
number of shops, many of them 


kept by Chinese. It is difficult 
for anyone who has not been to 
such a place to realise what it 
is like, because the shops do not 
line streets as we know them, but 
simply lie on either side of a small 
path. There are no roads in 
Rodrigues and consequently no 
motor-cars. If you want to go 
and see your friend who lives 
farther round the coast, you 
either walk across the hills or 
else sail round to the nearest 
point on the coast. 

But to return for a moment to 
the seat of government. Round 
the Magistrate’s office, the mail 
which we had brought in our 
little ship was being sorted and 
handed out. It seemed that a 
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postman had a pretty easy time 
in Port Mathurin: all he did was 
to stand at the window above 
a large and brightly coloured 
crowd and read out names. 
Nearly all the inhabitants of 
Rodrigues seem to be called 
Begue, so how the letters ever 
found the right person was a 
mystery. But as each name was 
shouted out a hand went up 
somewhere in the crowd; the 
dispenser of letters looked in that 
direction and off went the letter 
from hand to hand until it dis- 
appeared presumably in the right 
place. It seemed a haphazard 
way of doing things, but it was 
characteristic of the island. 
Next door to the Magistrate’s 
office is the two-celled prison, 
gleaming with whitewash, its 
compound looking just that little 
bit smarter than the others round 
about—which is, indeed, usual 
for colonial prisons. It is said, 
though we did not see it happen, 
that if the Magistrate wants to 
get a letter or a message to a 
friend or official on the other side 
of the island he opens his window 
and whistles to the jailer a few 
yards away. A prisoner is let out 
and given the letter, and off he 
goes with it. There is no possi- 
bility of his escaping because he 
could never get off the island, and 
the whole place is so small that 
he would quickly be found. 
Spare time in Rodrigues is 
occupied by gardening, by shoot- 
ing the partridge which abound 
on the hills, by swimming, or 
by sailing round the island. Life 
is simple but pleasant, and the 
native seems a happy fellow. 
There was considerable variety 
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in the types we saw: they range 
from the very tall, crinkly haired 
negro through the much fairer- 
skinned European type to the 
Chinese. At present they live 
happily and there seems to be 
enough to eat, but the population 
has increased by 10,000 in the 
past twenty-five years. 

However, to the casual visitor 
the problems of the island were 
not apparent. All seemed serene 
and beautiful, and because of its 
position in the ocean Rodrigues 
is clothed in green throughout 
the year. Of course, we saw it on 
a féte day because of the ship 
that brought us. But I have a 
feeling that it would be much the 
same any day. 

There was a road there once. 
It started at Port Mathurin, but 
it did not go anywhere because 
there was nowhere for it to go. 
Half-way along it there is a gun 
in a ditch. It was hoisted up 
somewhere on the hill during the 
war, and when the time came to 
take it away it apparently ran 
away down the hill. Since there 
was no heavy lifting-gear to 
remove it, it is still there. 

Our inspection of the town did 
not take long, and there was time 
for us to walk down to the jetty 
to see how the embarkation was 
going. It was nearly over; the 
last sailing-boat was filling up, 
but very slowly. A few very 
large Rodriguans, all of them 
overfilled with alcohol, just did 
not want to get into the boat. 
They were in no way truculent 
about it; there was much sing- 
ing and letting off of fire-crackers, 
and kissing of everybody all 
round. I am sure if George and 
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I had got in the way we would 
have received a tender farewell 
too, but dignity kept us out of 
range. 

Eventually, after a lot of coax- 
ing and a certain amount of 
pushing, they were all in the 
boat, the sail was hoisted, and 
they were away. There must 
have been three or four hundred 
women standing round to see 
that last boat-load go, and as it 
shoved off handkerchiefs came 
out. The owners were in some 
doubt whether to wave them or 
to dab their eyes and noses with 
them. A suitable compromise 
was found in most cases. As the 
singing boat-load got far enough 
away for faces to be no longer 
recognisable, the handkerchiefs 
were put away and the tearful 
faces cracked into the inevitable 
smiles that belong to a happy, 
unworried people. 

We then made our way up to 
the Magistrate’s house, where 
every European in the island had 
gathered. There were six of 
them, and with those six we had 
tea and discussed many things. 
It was, unfortunately, a very 
brief visit to the island, and after 
three hours we had to go back to 
the ship, for the Captain wanted 
to be away by lunch-time. There 
was no arguing, and the whole 
lot of us went off in the boat and 
sailed back to the ship. There, 
somehow, nine or ten of us piled 
into the ‘ Old Man’s’ cabin and 
finished off nearly all his whisky 
and beer. When it was finished 
we paid a reluctant farewell to 
our visitors, and they sailed off 
to their island fastness again. 

The soldiers seemed quite 
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happy about going back to their 
duties, and indeed they should 
have been. It is not every 
soldier who goes home for a 
month’s leave and then finds 
there is no possible means of his 
rejoining his unit. Their month 
had extended to three before the 
ship had come to take them off 
their own little island. They had 
not done too badly, and they 
knew it. 

Homeward bound, and the sun 
was shining for the first time in 
the whole trip. The wind was 
behind us and it was downhill. 
At least that is what it seemed 
like. The four days’ journey 
outward-bound took us only two 
homeward. On Sunday morning 
we sailed up alongside Gunners’ 
Quoin again, and this time missed 
it by a couple of fathoms instead 
of a couple of feet. Down the 
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coast we picked up the pilot out- 
side Port Louis at about noon, 
and we made fast alongside the 
quay at half-past one. The 
whole trip had taken us near 
enough six days. It was worth it 
in every way. My truck was 
there to meet me, and I disem- 
barked and got straight into it 
and away up to the Mess for a 
good wash and a change of 
clothes. I looked forward to 
that, but on the way up, as the 
red Mauritian buses shot past us 
like fire-engines afraid of being 
late for a fire, I could not help 
envying the people who lived on 
an island where there are no 
roads and nobody can afford to 
be in a hurry. It was very 
simple, rather beautiful, com- 
pletely unspoilt, and I would 
love to go back. But somehow 
I doubt if I ever will. 
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BY C. P. ROSSITER. 


Ir was not until I reached 
Cairo that I found out just how 
low a calling teaching could 
be, in spite of the fact that 
we schoolmasters were known— 
like practically everybody else— 
as ‘* government officials.” It 
seemed it was a shameful thing 
to be a member of the P.I. (as 
the Public Instruction Depart- 
ment was called), and the story 
was current of a young English 
master in the Service who used 
to beg his friends when they 
went home on leave never to 
let his parents know the true 
nature of his job, since the old 
folk still thought he was respect- 
ably occupied playing the piano 
in a night club. I found that 
the old distinction which had 
ranked the P.I. at the very 
bottom of the departmental scale 
in the palmy days of Cromer 
and British ascendancy still 
hung on, even though we were 
the last sizable body of English- 
men working for the Egyptian 
Government. 

It was the first time I had 
been abroad, and it was with 
some bewilderment that I fought 
my way through the sea of 
porters, boatmen, guides, thugs, 
and tricksters from the ship to 
the station at Port Said. Con- 
sidering my rawness I do not 
think I did too badly, being 
only a pound or so worse off 
when I eventually sat down in 
the train. I had only tipped 


fifteen people, and I had lost 
none of my luggage. I thought 
from the huge crowds on all 
the stations on our route that 
some great person must be 
travelling on the train, but I 
soon found out that Egyptian 
stations are always crowded, 
and Cairo Station, when we 
arrived, was its normal seething, 
clamorous self. 

After a noisy night at a hotel 
in Soliman Pasha, I spent the 
first morning being introduced 
to the wonders of officialdom in 
Egypt. Arrived at the Ministry 
of Education, I saw at once that 
something serious must have 
happened ; for the quadrangles, 
balconies, and passages were 
swarming with young men in 
tarboushes. Most of them were 
lolling against a wall or idly 
spitting nutshells on the ground 
and talking at the tops of their 
powerful voices. Everyone 
stared at me until I wondered 
if I had a smear on my face, or 
was unconsciously committing 
some breach of etiquette. I was 
conducted with surprising speed 
into the office of the Chief 
English Inspector; he was a 
fine - looking Englishman who 
would obviously have made an 
excellent Governor of some 
lonely island; but here, as I 
could sense at once, he worked 
in an enervating atmosphere of 
frustration. It turned out that 
his actual authority was practi- 
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cally nil, and his good-natured 
charm must have often been 
severely tried as he saw his 
recommendations turned down 
by his Egyptian superiors. With 
him I had my first cup of 
Turkish coffee @ lEgyptien; 
I little thought I should get to 
like this thick, syrupy liquid, 
which was almost half dregs, 
but I soon acquired the habit. 
The Inspector told me that the 
crowd outside was nothing out 
of the ordinary and consisted 
almost entirely of officials for 
whom a kindly Government pro- 
vided pay, but for whom there 
were no particular duties. He 
told me, too, that I was to teach 
at a school situated within sight 
of the pyramids and half-way 
between the University and the 
Zoo; the latter, I was to find, 
was by far the more sedate of 
the two institutions. The school 
was the largest in the country 
and has been called by some 
local enthusiasts “ the Eton of 
Egypt,’ but I doubt if the com- 
parison is altogether a happy 
one ! 

At the school the next day, 
feeling self-conscious in my tar- 
boush, which, like the rest of the 
staff and the students, I was 
obliged to wear when on duty, 
I was introduced to the Egyptian 
Headmaster. He was an enor- 
mous, kindly man, known as 
Jumbo in the Common Room ; 
unfortunately his affability ex- 
tended also to the boys, and 
not least to those whose fathers 
were Ministers of State or 
Pashas. As a consequence dis- 
cipline was conspicuous for its 
almost total absence. I had not 


been there a month before Jumbo 
left us and another reigned in 
his stead. This man came to 
us from the Provinces with a 
great reputation as a disciplin- 
arian, and in his first week 
produced a most unaccustomed 
quiet in the school by Wastinado- 
ing a young student for some 
offence and sending him weeping 
and wailing back to his class, 
walking on his bare, tingling 
feet, and carrying his shoes and 
socks in his hand. The effect 
on the other boys was electric, 
until the new Headmaster came 
up against one whose uncle 
was an Under-Secretary ; then 
even his courage snapped in the 
face of Power, and conditions 
returned to normal with the boys 
well on top. 

In the English Common Room 
we were an odd collection: our 
Senior Master was Bill, who was 
six foot six tall and had a laugh 
that could be heard a mile away ; 
there was the Practical Joker, 
who had never really left school 
at all, and who once nailed one 
of his colleague’s sandwiches to 
the high ceiling and in winter 
would fill our overcoat pockets 
with large stones, so that when 
a coat was taken from its peg it 
would come crashing heavily to 
the floor, to the astonishment of 
the victim. The oldest member 
was Alec; he was nearer sixty 
than fifty, yet he could still 
play as good a game of tennis 
as Henry, the young Cambridge 
half-blue. We also had one or 
two Welshmen, but, unlike the 
Common Room at Tanta in the 
Delta, our lingua franca was 
not Welsh. Finally there was 
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John, the would-be dramatic 
producer; John sucked a pipe 
without cease and was perpetu- 
ally miserable, but was quite 
unable to bring himself to leave 
Egypt; he was often the object 
of the Practical Joker’s atten- 
tions, but his misery hid an 
even temper which nothing could 
shake. 

My second day enlightened 
me further in the ways of 
scholarship in the land of the 
Pharaohs. It was the last hour 
of the morning and I was 
teaching the lowest form in the 
school. I soon found that they 
knew no English at all, and I 
spent the time listening to them 
mispronouncing the simplest 


words with great consistency. 
Half-way through the lesson I 
noticed that the normal clatter 
in the corridors and neighbour- 


ing classrooms seemed to have 
swelled, but for a time I carried 
on amusing my pupils with my 
strange pronunciation of such 
words as “* box,” which I would 
persist in making into a mono- 
syllable instead of the generally 
accepted “ bokis.” After a few 
moments of this the big boy of 
the class, a large youth liberally 
covered with spots, shouted 
cheerfully across the room, 
“Sair! Sair! Wego. It is a 
strike !” 

This obviously would not do, 
80 I positioned myself squarely 
in front of the door, the sole 
exit except for a window which 
gave on to a balcony, and indi- 
cated that they could only leave 
over my dead body. Somehow 
or other it worked—but the rest 
of that lesson was a tremendous 
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strain: every moment a new 
request would be made for per- 
mission to leave, and every 
time I refused. No one paid 
any attention to the book. By 
sheer force I frustrated a few 
fairly determined attempts to 
escape by the window, though 
I was rather anxious lest there 
should be a general rush on the 
door the moment I left it. Most 
of the class was looking out of 
the window all the time, and 
although I appointed various 
boys to read in turn, I was 
quite unable to hear them. At 
last the bell rang, and very 
good -naturedly my young 
Nationalists rushed out to join 
in the fun, gleefully shouting 
such boyish slogans as, “ Inde- 
pendence! Down with Exploita- 
tion! Long live Nahas!” 

I found the Common Room 
deserted except for John, who 
was gloomily slashing red ink 
through a pile of exercise books. 
When I entered he looked mourn- 
fully at me and said, “ Where 
on earth have you been ? ” 

“Oh! just taking my class,” 
I replied. 

** Good Lord!” grunted John, 
“* didn’t you know there was a 
demonstration on? You should 
have let your boys go and then 
have gone and enjoyed yourself 
like everybody else. Whatever 
do you think strikes are for?” 
So I learnt my lesson. 

Discipline in class, as can be 
seen, was exactly what you 
made it. In time I learnt to 
keep tolerable order in my own 
class, once the initial babel of 
voices had died down some two 
minutes after my entry; but 
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one day a greater ordeal awaited 
me when I had to take one of 
the senior classes in the absence 
of Bill on sick leave. An omin- 
ous silence reigned from the 
word “go”; I knew it could 
not last, and I was right. Quite 
calmly a huge young mous- 
tachioed pupil in the back row 
demanded in a deep bass, “‘ Sair ! 
How old are you?” Thinking 
to humour him I replied that 
I was in my twenties, but 
wondered what that had to do 
with our English lesson. My 
interlocutor ignored my attempt 
to keep to the business in hand 
and announced with a broad 
grin and great emphasis, ‘‘ I am 
twenty-four, sair!” It was 


obvious that I was expected 
to respect his unquestionable 
seniority over the other students 
if not over myself. The gale of 


laughter that greeted his remark 
was redoubled when another 
bright lad added the comment, 
‘Yes, sair! He is the father of 
that little boy in the front row.” 

I found that there were a 
number of such elderly gentle- 
men nominally on the school 
roll. They attended about twice 
a week as the spirit moved 
them; they did not believe in 
passing exams and merely re- 
mained at school because they 
were fond of football, and were 
quite sure of their places in the 
team for at least half a dozen 
years or so, until too much good 
living should have made them 
incapable of anything more 
strenuous than café - sitting. 
Their fathers were usually 
wealthy landowners, and they 
knew that they would never 
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need to soil their hands or their 
minds with work. They were, 
however, an exceptionally cheer- 
ful and likable bunch of rogues 
at heart, and provided no one 
tried to throw them out of the 
team they were quite prepared 
to remain schoolboys for ever. 

So frequent were the public 
holidays, religious and secular, 
that even without the weekly 
strike we had a great deal of 
spare time. I suppose it was 
this and the wonderful summer 
break, from late June to early 
October, that made us stay on. 
In any case I stuck it until 
the war came and put an end 
to my pedagogic career for six 
years or 80. 

After I had been teaching then 
for a year I was invited to live 
at the school and help run the 
boarding section. Some eighty 
boys lived in and there were 
four of us in charge of them, 
two Egyptians and two English- 
men. The boys gave us very 
little trouble indeed, though as 
the year wore on and examina- 
tions approached, it became 
increasingly difficult to get the 
older students to go to bed. In 
May they would frequently study 
right through the night. . This 
‘“ studying’ took the form of 
wandering up and down the 
corridors in a galabiya learning 
a “model answer” or even 
a whole book by heart. No 
amount of advice could shake 
their belief in this method; 
indeed it is held almost uni- 
versally throughout the Middle 
East ; in any Arab country the 
sight of students strolling along, 
head down over a book and 
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committing its contents to 
memory, is common in early 
summer. 

Life was usually peaceful 
enough, but we sometimes had 
our excitements. One night I 
was taking “ prep” when I 
heard footsteps rushing along 
the passage outside. The next 
moment a young student burst 
into the classroom and came to 
me in great distress. ‘‘Sair! 
Sair!’” he gasped. ‘“ Please 
come quickly ; a boy has taken 
strong drink.” It was obvious 
both that his English was at 
fault and that something serious 
had happened, so I followed him 
quickly up the stairs to the 
dormitories, not knowing quite 
what to expect. There I found 
one of the older students groan- 
ing on his bed with about a 
dozen empty bottles of iodine at 
his side. Luckily he responded 
quickly to our treatment of 
mustard and water, and the 
next day he was fit enough to 
return home on compassionate 
leave. It transpired that his 
elder brother had cheated him 
out of a legacy some time 
before, and that this, with the 
approaching exams, had preyed 
rather heavily on his mind. At 
all events he had now drawn 
dramatic attention to his wrongs. 

On another occasion several 
boys lost money and valuables: 
the culprit was soon tracked 
down and dismissed. However, 
as far as I could see, no real 
stigma attached to the boy; 
he was merely transferred to 
another school, which was not 
even told of his misdemeanour. 

The six months I spent in the 
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boarding section were intensely 
interesting and valuable, and 
taught me more about my pupils’ 
character and background than 
I could possibly have learnt 
otherwise. I found, above all, 
that it was impossible to general- 
ise about them; that though 
their standards were different 
from those which I had always 
accepted, they had their own 
rigid scale of values. Much of 
the critical talk that one heard 
at the Sporting Club, I realised, 
was loose and unfair, since it 
took no account of the crushing 
poverty of some of the people. 
I found in this connection that 
the reason my effendi friends 
spent half their leisure time 
sleeping and the other half 
talking politics over a single 
cup of coffee in one of Cairo’s 
numerous cafés was that they 
simply could not afford any- 
thing more exciting. Meals were 
a revelation to me; the boys 
would crash into the dining- 
room as soon as the head farrash 
opened the door. Then they 
would wolf down their dish of 
rice and fat, their two flat slabs. 
of bread, and the orange or 
banana that might follow. Some- 
times the main dish would be 
ful soudani, a mess of beans 
floating in fatty gravy, or 
mulukhia, which looked like 
grass purée; usually there was 
a communal bowl of pickle or 
peppers, but at the best it was 
not a square meal. The table 
was left strewn with scraps of 
bread, spilt rice, and other re- 
mains, which were collected by 
the school servants and meti- 
culously shared out among them- 
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selves. Each of these farrashin 
would wrap up his portion in a 
cloth and take it home to his 
dependants. 

Most of the boys were punctili- 
ous in their religious observances, 
and I never heard any sniggering 
on this account. It was only 
when I lived in this school that 
I realised how wide of the mark 
was the view commonly held by 
casual observers that these prac- 
tices were often merely a con- 
venient way of avoiding work 
for a few minutes. 

As I shared the boys’ enthusi- 
asm for hockey and athletics, 
I very soon found myself being 
roped in to train them in both. 
We had a very useful hockey 
side, and could beat all-comers 
on our own ground—we knew 
the bumps better. Every year 
we reached the final of the 
schools’ cup, and this match 
was always full of sound and 
fury. Knocks were taken in one 
of two spirits, utter stoicism or 
unashamed exhibitionism. The 
goalie, Mahmoud, was made of 
the former, sterner stuff, and I 
shall never forget how on one 
occasion he took a flying shot 
on the back of his head. It was 
going like a bullet and would 
have felled any self-respecting 
ox, but not Mahmoud; he 
merely rubbed his head and 
kicked the ball half-way down 
the field. Youssef the centre- 
half, on the other hand, knew 
the publicity value of an injury, 
and on receiving even the small- 
est blow would collapse in a 
helpless, lifeless heap on the 
ground. He would allow him- 
self to be dragged limply off the 
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field and stretched out on the 
touch-line; there his cronies 
would massage him all over and 
cover him with coats: after a 
well- judged respite he would 
make his reappearance on the 
field of play at the psychological 
moment. This manwuvre never 
failed to win a round of applause 
from the spectators. 

Even more gratifying to one’s 
ego, however, was the approba- 
tion to be won by scoring a goal. 
Then the rest of the team would 
literally leap on your neck, hug 
you, slap you on the back, and 
kiss you in their delight. Yes, 


they enjoyed their hockey! The 
players might not think it neces- 
sary to turn up for anything so 
unimportant as a practice game, 
but they could usually be relied 
on to be present for matches. 
In play they all shouted instruc- 


tions incessantly to each other, 
while the spectators offered en- 
couragement in a queer mixture 
of Arabic and English sporting 
expressions. In my early days 
I was a little puzzled when I 
heard the full-back being urged 
to shoot” from his own twenty- 
five, but I soon found that 
‘* shoot” merely meant “ hit.” 
Perhaps our classic pigeon- 
Arabic touch-line injunction 
was the ery of one onlooker 
disgusted at a piece of solo 
play, ‘‘ Leysh ma shoot-sh, ya 
selfish |’? he yelled—(“* Why do 
you not hit, O selfish one ! ’’) 
The boys clung to some strange 
practices in athletics, and, try 
as I would, I could never shake 
their belief that it helped, when 
running a distance race, to chew 
on something. They would 
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charge round lap after lap with 
a handkerchief firmly stuffed in 
their mouths. How they put up 
such creditable times as they 
did without suffocating I have 
never been able to fathom. It 
was equally difficult to persuade 
them to exercise restraint, with 
the consequence that the winner 
was normally the hero whose 
energy was the last to flag, since 
they all started off at a gallop. 
In the sprints no starter could 
be smart enough for them, and 
we nearly always had at least 
three false starts before he de- 
cided to shut his eye to the gun 
beaters. Once under way the 
sprinters behaved in exactly the 
opposite manner to a pair of 
parallel lines, for they invariably 
converged on a point somewhere 
near the finish: the final scuffle 
had to be seen to be believed, 
and I witnessed some of the 
most imperial purlers imagin- 
able at these sports. How they 
failed to contract tetanus or 
gangrene from their wounds I 
do not pretend to know. 
Exams were the final high- 
light of the school year, and 
the two high-spots of the exams 
were French Dictation and Mark- 
ing. For the purpose of invigila- 
tion the entire teaching. staff, 
Egyptian and foreign, were dis- 
persed all over the country to 
schools other than those in which 
they had taught. The idea was 
to reduce the chances of collu- 
sion between invigilator and 
some favourite pupil. The 
question papers were kept in 
sealed rooms under armed police- 
guard for fear of a recurrence of 
the famous scandal when they 
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were sold by one of the staff 
and printed in a Cairo paper on 
the first morning of Examina- 
tions Week. 

The ordeal itself took place 
in a huge marquee erected in 
the school grounds, and it 
always seemed to coincide with 
the first really hot week of 
the summer. The paper would 
become dry and crinkly, and the 
ink, which would evaporate from 
the ink-wells twice in the course 
of the morning, would dry as it 
was applied. A school servant 
spent his entire time pouring 
out glasses of water from a 
pitcher for the suffering students 
and invigilators. Yet I have 
seen more people pass out during 
a three-hour paper in the Schools 
at Oxford than I ever did in 
Egypt. 

French Dictée was a yearly 
comedy to which we all looked 
forward. Mounted on a table in 
the centre of the marquee stood 
the Chief Dictator, and in each 
corner, similarly perched on a 
chair, was one of our French 
or French-teaching Egyptian col- 
leagues. The game would begin 
with the generalissimo pronounc- 
ing the entire passage ; he would 
then give it a second reading, 
and finally would proclaim it at 
funereal speed, a phrase at a 
time, pausing after each phrase 
to allow the other readers to 
echo his words in turn in the 
four corners of the tent. This 
revealed an astonishing variety 
of accents, varying from pure 
Parisian to the almost un- 
recognisable efforts of some 
of the effendis who had never 
been nearer France than Alex- 
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andria. Punctuation marks 
were given separately and with 
special emphasis. ‘ Point!” 
the Chief Dictator would ex- 
claim. “ Poi!” —“ Pwon!” 
— “* Pwung!” — “ Pwang!” 
would come the echo from the 
four corners, and several of 
the dimmer boys would busy 
themselves writing out the word 
in letters in their failure to 
recognise the full stop. Once 
our hopes were rewarded and 
one of the readers came tumbling 
off his chair in the middle of a 
phrase, but even without such 
a calamity the anxiety on the 
faces of the less athletic was a 
joy to behold. 

The marking of the papers 
was carried out in a central 
school in Cairo. For one furious 
week, when thousands of papers 
were dealt with, we met our 
colleagues from all over Egypt; 
our exchange of stories estab- 
lished us definitely as the local 
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equivalent of the Stock Ex- 
change, and there was a light- 
hearted atmosphere which alone 
made the contemplation of the 
murder of the English language 
possible. Standards were never 
high, and if student pressure on 
the authorities became too severe 
we would receive official direc- 
tives on the percentage of 
students to be passed; a few 
stones through the Minister’s 
window could always be relied 
on to bring down the pass mark 
by ten per cent or so. We 
accepted these conditions under 
protest ; but most of the older 
hands were past caring anyway. 
Our chief concern was to finish 
the marking in time to catch 
the boat for England, law, and 
order. In October, when the 
heat had abated, we would feel 
refreshed and invigorated enough 
to return and don the tarboush 
again and take on another year 
of public instruction. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL SHOW. 


BY A. G. BEE. 


THERE are, in the little towns 
which form centres of farming 
in South Africa, auction sales 
and agricultural shows, as 
there are elsewhere, for the 
farmer to sell and to exhibit for 
his profit and his pride. Little 
Binks had sold nothing because 
he had nothing to sell, having 
bought his farm at the end of 
a drought-stricken winter. But 
when the Agricultural Show of a 
dorp some thirty or forty miles 
away was in the offing, he began 
to cogitate and to consider. 


“Td like,” he said, in a 


common phrase of his, “ to do 
something.” 
“Td like to go, anyhow,” 


said Clara. 

‘* You must show something,” 
he said. 

‘* What?” she asked. “ Un- 
less it’s me among the livestock 
in the new dress I had ten years 
ago, I can’t think.” 

“Flowers,” he said, 
Binks Minimus.” 

He strolled to the cow and 
pig sheds and the stable in deep 
thought, followed by Dog and 
Bull-mastiff. The cows were 
good Jersey cows, but had eaten 
their pedigree. Donald Lochiel 
the Horse was as good a steed 
as any in the province, but was 
of no noble lineage. You can 
illuminate a family tree as nicely 
as you please, but it is still 
Donald Lochiel out of Vacnum 
Cleaner or Lord Fitz-Boggins ex 


* and 


Boggins’s Pickles and chamber- 
maid, as the case may be. You 
cannot change essentials. 

Dog could have walked into 
any dog-show and cleaned the 
competitors therein from the 
face of the earth, but he was 
not a fine-bred, overbred thing, 
to whom attack by one miser- 
able germ means death. Yet he 
was a gentleman-dog, courteous 
to children. Bull-mastiff Pup 
was @ thoroughbred, but he had 
got the mastiff and the bull all 
mixed up and in the wrong 
place. He was a genial, friendly 
fellow, very strong, always 
hungry, kindly hearted, danger- 
ous when roused, and possessing 
a twisted sense of humour. He 
would have grinned his wide 
grin at the funny things he saw 
at the Show, but if Dog were put 
to shame he would have fought 
the Show, eaten the wounded, 
and devoured the judge. Little 
Binks rubbed his chin in 
puzzlement. 

“Seems to me,” he said, 
“that Pll have to exhibit the 
god-dam fowl.” 

There came grunts from the 
sty, loud grunts, grunts of in- 
dignation expressed with the 
emphasis of nobility, ignored 
and insulted. Such grunts might 
have come from a fierce and 
hungry baron of old—say, the 
Wolf of Badenoch—who, finding 
the soup cold and sparrows in 
the pie instead of larks, medi- 
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tated preparation of a new hot 
dish with the cook as flavouring. 

The grunts showed very clearly 
that somebody was being 
neglected. 

“Hey!” said Monty. “I 
am the Boar of Tamworth.” 

Light dawned upon Little 
Binks, and he studied Montague 
with care. 

“ We'll put a pink ribbon on 
your nice little tail,” he said, 
“and a garland with bells on it 
round your neck, and you'll be 
champion boar, old boy, and 
all your little boars worth their 
weight in gold.” 

“ He’s still a bit pulled down, 
you know,” said Clara, “ and 
wants feeding up. What shall 
we give him ? ” 

‘“* Ortolans, paté de foie gras, 
and caviare,” said Little Binks. 
He asked his father and mother 
and Uncle George to come from 


the orange country to visit the 
Show, and to see how the little 
farm was getting on, and to 
bring with him plenty of oranges. 


“‘ Certainly,” wrote Herbert 
Binks in reply, “‘ and we'll have 
advertisements in all the British 
papers: ‘Champion Tamworth 
Boar, bred solely upon Binks’s 
Navel Oranges, Binksfontein, 
South Africa.’ ” 

The elders of the Binks family 
arrived in a fast and commodi- 
ous car of power, speed, and 
price; for war-time difficulties 
had faded to some extent, and 
Herbert was doing well again. 
He was high up in the world of 
first-grade oranges, each one of 
which before it passed his keen 
eye must be blooming, plump, 
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and luscious as a Sultan’s favour- 
ite wife. Uncle George came in 
a vehicle which he kept together, 
apparently, with tintacks and 
string, but which went. It was 
the car he had when he first 
came to the country. His faith- 
ful friend and servant, he would 
not buy a new one, for George 
was conservative in all things. 

The day was sunny and dry. 
Little House, Dog, Bull-mastiff, 
Cows, Cats, Fowls (plus chickens), 
Horse, and Monty the Boar, 
and Philemon the head boy, 
and Lucas the wmfaan were all 
at their brightest and best. In 
honour of the occasion, Philemon 
wore a clean yellow sock upon 
his head, and Lucas had patched 
his pants with some old green 
curtain. The Lesser Binks had 
allowed himself to be washed 
without protest, which was re- 
markable, considering that he 
liked to do it himself and leave 
artistic patterns round his neck 
and ears like the tattoo marks 
on a Maori warrior. 

They had brought him gifts, 
but he was not a mercenary lad, 
and received them politely but 
without greed. The Lesser Binks 
on his best behaviour was an 
angelic child. It was late when 
they arrived, for they had come 
a long way. There was a long 
sitting after dinner over the 
port and the Van der Hum, 
which Little Binks had got in 
specially at vast expense. The 
sins of old wardrooms were told 
and re-told, and Herbert Binks 
and George said how the Service 
was going to the devil when 
they left, and Little Binks said 
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how since he left it had got 
there. The Lesser Binks, allowed 
to sit up to an unheard-of hour, 
remarked to all and sundry— 

“Tll be a Captain w’en I 
grows up. Then it not go to the 
debbil.” 

“No, my boy,” said Uncle 
George. ‘I expect you'll save 
it all right.” 

Herbert looked at his Van 
der Hum appreciatively in the 
lamp-light. 

“We've stacks of naartjies,”’ 
he said. “Till make some of 
this stuff—money in it.” 

George sighed. ‘“ Little did 
we think,” he said, “ when we 
were bright young gunroom 


officers, that a day would come 
when we should see great glaring 
Neon lights over Leicester Square 
and Broadway, ‘ Buy Binks’s 
Toothsome Tangerine Liqueur.’”’ 


Naval officers, even with head- 
aches, are early risers. At sun- 
rise they were up, and went to 
visit Monty the Boar in the 
pride of the morning. He 
received them with friendly 
dignity, and put forth his head 
for the scratch of comfort and 
goodwill. 

** A fine beast,’ said Herbert. 

“A noble animal,” said 
George. “First prize, not a 
doubt of it. He knows it. He'll 
give one look at the judges, and 
they'll wilt. I remember, when 
I was a midshipman, having an 
Admiral as my bridge-partner, 
and he looked at me just like 
that. I revoked four times in 
one hand.” 

‘* He must be nicely groomed,” 
said Herbert. 
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“He must,” said George. 
“We'll fix nury-old cocked hat 
between his ears and paint gold 
stripes down his legs. I dare say 
if we lashed my sword to his 
port hip, it would look well, 
you know.” 

Mrs Binks Senior had come to 
see him. She was pleased and 
happy with everything she saw 
on the farm; for Little House, 
the Lesser Binks, and all 
his henchmen, quadruped and 
biped, had greeted her. 

‘“* Hello, Grannie,’’ they said. 
“ This is Us!” 

After breakfast they held a 
council of war in the garden on 
Montague the Boar of Tam- 
worth, and the tactics to be 
adopted for his victory in the 
Show. As they sat round a 
table on the terrace in grave 
debate, a car arrived, and out 
of it stepped a tall, slim man, 
very straight and trim, with 
iron-grey hair, a lined, thin 
brown face, and a twinkling eye. 

** Good morning,” he said. 

““Good morning,” said Little 
Binks, and looked at him doubt- 
fully. ‘“‘I don’t think we've 
met before, have we? Face 
seems familiar. . . .” 

“I am a Captain of the 
Royal Marines on the retired 
list,’”’ said the visitor. 

“Ah!” said Commander 
George. “Certainly familiar. 
Faces of Royal Marines—all the 
same—never forget ’em.”’ 

“* Just like the minds of naval 
officers,’’ continued the visitor. 
“Out to a pattern. Spotted 
you at once.” 

They might have been back 
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in the wardroom being rude to 
one another according to im- 
memorial custom. 

““T am a Royal Marine,” he 
went on, “and I represent 
Moggs’s Milling Machine, which 
I am about to exhibit at the 
Show. Can I interest you?” 

“No, you can’t,” said Little 
Binks. ‘“ Sit down and have 
some tea or coffee—there’s both 
still on the go.” 

Moggs’s Marine Traveller was 
a man of anecdote and humour, 
and was prospering, he said. 
Like many another, he had left 
the Service with a gratuity long 
ago, and had experience of many 
things and many vicissitudes. 
When his star had sunk low and 
his sky was dark, the House of 
Moggs, on the look-out for men 
of personality and persuasion, 
had taken him under its wing 
and, after careful instruction, 
had sent him round the country 
to introduce its new milling 
machine to the public. 

‘* T knew the inside of a car,” 
he said, “ and that’s about all. 
I studied that machine — an 
excellent one, my dear chap, 
and once you’ve seen me 
demonstrate it . . .” 

“Yes,” said Little Binks. 
** Go on.” 

“TI got to know it inside out. 
But I hadn’t any luck at first. 
I set it going at one of the 
biggest shows in the country, 
and it worked beautifully. No 
one took any notice. Every 
machine, every patent gadget, 
every booth, had crowds yards 
deep in front of it, but I demon- 
strated our splendid, low-priced, 
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quick - working, altogether effi- 
cient and economic product to 
two natives and a child that 
dribbled. My heart sank, and 
then I got angry. What a 
dreadful thing this was, I 
thought, for a Royal Marine to 
come down to. 

“T must have been rough 
with our most deserving and 
excellent machine; at least I 
thought so afterwards; but it 
wasn’t so at all. Moggs’s Milling 
Machine is of such intelligent 
design that I’m sure it thinks, 
and it had been rebuffed and 
hurt in its feelings. It made 
discontented noises, saying to 
itself, I'm certain, ‘Pll show 
this damned, bone-headed crowd 
something.’ It was grinding 
mealies, and lovely fine meal 
was collecting in & bag, the very 
finest meal, such as can be 
ground only by Moggs’s . . .” 

* All right,” said Little Binks. 
** Continue.” 

“Tt loosened a bolt or screw 
in its inside, and cast off some 
of its parts from their moorings— 
not so that you would notice 
much, but just enough to create 
its desired effect. Suddenly, the 
flour-bag shot off like a twelve- 
inch projectile and flew up some- 
where in the neighbourhood of 
heaven. Then it burst, and a 
cascade of our beautiful meal 
descended on the shoulders of 
the crowd, which was dense 
everywhere except round me.” 

“And you still represent 
Moggs’s Milling Machine,” said 
Little Binks. 

“Crowds are queer things. 
They thought it was part of the 
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show, a clever sort of advertising 
stunt devised by a super-sales- 
man—me! There was a wild 
dash to my enclosure, and sales 
went up like magic. I investi- 
gated the matter afterwards and 
spotted the trick invented by 
our magnificent machine, and 
I fixed him so that he did it at 
every show after that. He’s 
going to do it again at this one. 
You’ll see.” 

He handed round a gold 
cigarette-case filled with choice 
cigarettes. 

“Tt’s quite a good life for 
bachelor like me,” he s; 
“Tm round the country all ve 
time and get no end of fun 
sometimes. Now, when that 
crop of yours is ripe...” 

** You'll send Moggs’s Milling 
Machine on hire-purchase,” said 
Little Binks. “ Quite! If that 


crop covered five hundred acres, 


perhaps! Lend me the cash 
to buy another farm, and Ill 
think about it. Tell us another 
one.” 

“* Lots of brainy chaps in our 
line. I know one who sells 
tractors — queer bloke — was 
some sort of pseudo-sailor at one 
time—pusser, I think, in the 
Merchant Navy. He'll sell any- 
thing. There was a competition 
at one of the shows for nut- 
planting tractors. They only 
allowed ’em one gallon each to 
show how much they could 
plant on it. This chap put in a 
balloon full of petrol beforehand, 
and just when they were going 
to start he took a ruler and 
made a great fuss with it, testing 
his depth of fuel. But he was 
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really bursting the balloon and 
adding its contents to the tank. 
The tractor won hands down.” 

When the Show opened with 
pomp and ceremony they were 
all there. Monty the Boar, 
brushed, scrubbed and polished, 
belabelled and decorated, a pic- 
ture of a prize pig, simpered in 
@ spotless pen, his pedigree dis- 
played, and that coy smirk 
upon his face expressive of 
supreme self - satisfaction and 
conceit. He had but to put a 
trotter in his mouth and blush, 
and he would have looked like 
a smug little schoolgirl being 
praised by distinguished visitors. 

They scratched his ears in 
encouragement, and visited all 
sections of the Show: the horses, 
the cattle, the sheep, the poultry, 
the agricultural produce, grain, 
vegetables and fruit, and the 
handicraft of farmers’ wives 
and daughters, and Moggs’s 
Milling Machine. 

It fell out as the Royal 
Marine had said. Moggs’s Milling 
Machine was the. centre of a 
large crowd, working smoothly, 
turning rough grain into the 
finest meal, Most of the people 
knew what was coming, and 
chuckled in expectancy. Then 
it shook, rattled, spluttered, and 
coughed the meal-bag to the 
sky, whence descended a deluge 
like sudden snow, whitening 
everything for yards around. 
The crowd was delighted. 

“Haw! Haw!” it said. 
“ That’s a good one, that is— 
clever trick that, eh?” 

They had a word with its 
adventurous exhibitor. 
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‘“* Going well ? ’ asked George. 

‘“* Half the big farmers in the 
neighbourhood have bought it,” 
he replied. 

Strolling through the crowd 
a few minutes afterwards, they 
jostled a farmer and his wife 
—plain, unpretentious, hard 
farmers evidently, dressed in 
severe respectability, with faces 
to which smiles were strangers. 
The shoulders of the lady’s 
costume were covered with a 
greyish-white powder. 

‘“* Sorry I bumped you! ” said 
Little Binks. ‘I see you’ve been 
watching the milling machine. 
Got it properly, haven’t you?” 

The farmer turned round and 
eyed him up and down in con- 
temptuous disgust at imperti- 
nence, and spoke in tones which 
crushed Little Binks for the rest 
of the afternoon. 

“My wife has had dandruff 
for years,” he said. 

The Lesser Binks had been 
allowed to come with the party. 
He had behaved well, and trotted 
beside his father, grandfather, 
and Uncle George, whose com- 
bined height was something over 
eighteen feet, doing no harm 
except that he wanted to pull 
the rings in the bulls’ noses. 
He was getting tired now. 

Prizes were given to magni- 
ficent bulls, splendid horses, 
smooth cows, the daily total of 
whose rich milk would have 
flooded the Zambezi, to sturdy 
boars and ponderous sows. The 
Boar of Tamworth still looked 
pleased and coy as the judges 
punched him in the ribs. But 
time went on, and no one men- 
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tioned Monty. Time continued 
to go on, and he lay down with 
disgusted grunts. 

“* Monty’s goin’ to get First 
Prize, Daddy!” said the Lesser 
Binks. Time proceeded. 

‘““'W’en’s Monty goin’ to get 
his prize, Gran’pa ?” he asked, 
and kicked his heels impatiently 
as he sat on a bench near the 
pens. Monty got no prize. 
And when this glaring and 
dreadful injustice dawned upon 
the Lesser Binks, he signified 
his disapproval in a manner 
common to very small boys 
who are very disappointed and 
very tired, so that the judges 
communing together in a con- 
fidential circle started apart, as 
though the heavens had opened 
upon them with sudden clamour. 
Little Binks knew some of them, 
and strolled over to pass the 
time of day. His courteous 
intention was frustrated. 

For the Lesser Binks stood 
before the stalwart farmer- 
judges with his hands in his 
pockets, his chin well up and 
quivering, and his eyes shining 
defiance through the tears. 

“You don’t know nuffin’ 
about my Monty!” he cried. 
“You don’t know nuffin’! ” 

For, next to Dog, Monty the 
Boar was his  well- beloved. 
Several fathoms and a few 
hundredweight of farmer bent 
over his small figure, and hard- 
worn faces looked down upon 
him, quite anxious and full of 
care for the troubles of this 
fighting child. Each kindly 
heart sent a hand to its owner’s 
pocket to find silver to bring 
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eomfort, but the Lesser Binks 
would have none of it. His 
Monty had been treated with 
contumely. 

Monty, the Boar of Tam- 
worth, was escorted home by 
Philemon and his humbled 
warriors, and if Philemon had 
been as his grandfathers were, 
with the throwing spear, the 
stabbing spear, and the great 
shield, it would have gone hard 
with the judges of the Show, 
and if Monty’s tail had been 
long enough to wear between his 
legs, he would have worn it 
there. 


Little Binks woke up very 
early with a sudden start after a 
restless night. Something had 
happened, he thought. Some- 
thing was missing. He looked 
at the small bed alongside him. 
The Lesser Binks had vanished. 
He called Uncle George. Dawn 


had painted but a few lines of 
silver-grey in the sky, and the 
world was in semi - darkness. 
There was no Dog nor Bull- 
mastiff Pup in house or kennel. 

“T know,” said George. 
“Let’s look at Castle Montague.” 

They walked up to the sties, 
and the light broke the darkness 
quickly, as it does in South 
Africa. 

There were the real judges, 
the Pup, the Dog, and the 
Lesser Binks in his diminutive 
striped pyjamas and bare feet. 
Monty the Boar was before 
them at his door, grunting with 
pride and pleasure, his small 
eyes sparkling in triumph, and 
his judges confronted him in 
sturdy line-abreast. Round his 
neck on a few yards of pink 
ribbon hung the lid of a butter- 
dish, a medal of shining dis- 
tinction. Monty had got his 
prize. 
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FROM KURDISTAN 


TO THE COAST. 


BY R. G. DUNDAS. 


WHat I was doing in the 
attractive little Kurdish town of 
Mahabad, and how I came to be 
making the journey with the 
dynamo on my car burnt out, are 
equally irrelevant to the story. 
What is not irrelevant is that my 
delay in that town now imposed 
upon me a fast itinerary if I were 
to catch the boat at Beirut the 
third morning after my departure. 

At first light I rose from the 
floor on which I had been sleep- 
ing and dressed quietly so as not 
to disturb the household. Pick- 
ing my way carefully among the 
recumbent forms of Kurdish 
retainers I slipped past the 
women’s quarters and let myself 
out into the precipitous side- 
street. A few minutes took me 
to the main street, and a few 
more through the town to the 
compound where I had parked 
the car. I started the engine 
with the crank, and drove quietly 
out of the town without being 
challenged by police or soldiers. 
It was fairly light when I got into 
the open country and took the 
familiar road towards Rezaieh. 
As I approached the stone bridge 
I could see that there was a nasty 
dip in one of the arches, which 
was supported by wooden props. 
I crossed the bridge dead slow, 
then drove more quickly along 
the open road; but I had gone 
only a few miles when I came to a 
road block, presumably to warn 
travellers from the other direc- 
tion that the bridge was out of 
service. There was no alterna- 


tive but to turn the car peril- 
ously between a cliff on the one 
hand and a twenty-foot drop 
on the other. I tried what 
appeared to be a diversion, but it 
petered out after half a mile and 
degenerated into an impassable 
goat-track. Reluctantly I re- 
turned to Mahabad, and finding 
no other way out of town, wen‘ 
even more reluctantly to the 
police-station and sought assist- 
ance there. Happily it did, not 
occur to the sleepy policeman to 
ask for my papers; for that 
might have involved hours of 
delay before a competent officer 
had been routed out, and he con- 
tented himself with showing me a 
diversion which I had not found 
in the half-dark as I left the town 
the first time. I forded the 
Mahabad River with no difficulty, 
and was just sitting back to 
enjoy the drive in the cool of the 
day when I was confronted again 
by the same river. This time it 
was an irrigation dam, and the 
track ran right through it at what 
appeared to me to be the deepest 
place. Irritated at the delay, but 
anxious to avoid prolonging it, I 
took off my shoes and stockings 
and waded into the icy water. 
It reached my knees, and passed 
them. The crossing was going to 
be risky at best, but as it turned 
out it was good practice for what 
was tofollow. I stripped the fan- 
belt| and drove cautiously into 
the water, encouraged by the 
lack of interest shown by a Kurd 
sitting on the far side watching. 
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When I reached the other side, 
and he saw me opening up the 
bonnet, he cheerfully volunteered 
to help me to replace the fan- 
belt. He burned his hand and 
soon gave up the attempt. I 
burned mine, but spurred by 
greater desire than he, com- 
pleted the job. Feeling that he 
had, at least, tried, I offered him 
a lift, and indeed I was not sorry 
to have a guide on this un- 
familiar track. He was a gay 
companion and produced cigar- 
ettes out of his ample belt, and 
chuckling hoarsely showed me 
the other purchases he had made 
in Mahabad, the local metropolis 
for that part of Kurdistan. 
Matches, two cakes of soap, a 
handful of nails, and a hammer 
were all lodged safely in his belt. 
I put him down at a lonely hovel 
in sight of Lake Rezaieh, and, 
excusing myself volubly for not 
accepting a cup of tea, explained 
that { had to be in London (the 
one town in England of which he 
had ever heard) the day after 
tomorrow, the only reasonably 
short space of time that I could 
express in Kurdish. 

Shortly after leaving him I 
turned left at Haidar Abad, on 
the lake, and began at once to 
climb into a wild and moun- 
tainous part of Kurdistan to- 
wards the Persian frontier town 
of Khaneh, and the Iraqi frontier. 
The road was narrow, steep and 
winding, and I had some diffi- 
culty in overtaking three jeeps 
and then a Ford saloon car. 
Tired of breathing their dust, I 
eventually passed them all, and 
made haste to get ahead and 
relieve them of mine. Bands of 
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Kurdish horsemen came gallop- 
ing up to me and whirled away 
again as I saluted them gaily. I 
took this to be a tribute to my 
Union Jack. At Khaneh. the 
little garrison were lined up, and 
they were called to attention as 
I drew near. I thought this was 
too much of a good thing, and so 
did their officer when he saw the 
Union Jack, and he promptly 
stood them at ease again and 
signalled me to an open space off 
the road. They were waiting for 
the Divisional Commander from 
Rezaieh who was to inspect them 
that morning, and I was able to 
tell them that he was but a few 
minutes behind me on the road. 
They seated me comfortably 
enough in the customs house and 
gave me tea. It was useless to 
fret at the delay, so I made the 
best of a bad job and witnessed 
the ceremonial arrival of the 
General and his brief inspection of 
the troops from my ring-side seat. 
I was grateful to the customs for 
clearing me through very rapidly 
and set off again towards the 
Iraqi frontier, only to be stopped, 
a hundred yards farther on, by a 
soldier with a fixed bayonet. It 
seemed that the General wished 
to invite me to tea. This 
courtesy was not to be evaded 
like that of my earlier companion, 
so I expressed warmest thanks 
and showed every sign of appreci- 
ation and even enthusiasm. Tea 
was served in the Officers’ Mess 
and we chatted for a quarter of 
an hour. This delay was a bless- 
ing in disguise ; for it turned out 
that the frontier guards wanted 
my passport and two photo- 
graphs. The latter I could not 
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produce, and to my great satis- 
faction the General said they 
would not now be necessary, and 
told the guards to look sharp 
with my passport. Thanking 
him for his consideration, I set 
off again on the race against time. 
The target for that night was 
Mosul, and Mosul before dusk, for 
I could not use my head-lights. 
The climb from Khaneh to the 
pass before the Iraqi frontier is 
impressive. The road zigzags 
steeply, and many of the hairpin 
bends had to be taken in first 
gear. Away below me the Persian 
staff-cars crawled like ants on the 
lower links of the road. Another 
group of Persian soldiers on the 
frontier itself saluted me by 
mistake as I rushed past them, 
and a few minutes later I was in 
Iraq, once again drinking sweet 


tea and being delayed by inter- 


minable courtesies. As a matter 
of courtesy I was to be accom- 
panied by an Iraqi frontier guard 
(who also wanted a lift to a place 
fifty miles away), and as a 
matter of courtesy I was to 
inspect the guard at the next post 
and, of course, drink tea there. 
However, my passenger was 
chatty and friendly, and the 
drive easy enough as we dropped 
down into Iraq towards the 
famous Rowanduz Gorge. We 
were shortly joined by an Iraq 
army jeep mounting a machine- 
gun, the crew of which an- 
nounced that they also were 
accompanying me as a matter of 
courtesy. They were gay young 
chaps and enjoyed dashing along 
and swinging their jeep round 
corners at incredible speeds and 
waiting for me with condescend- 
ing smiles on their faces. When 
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I had a puncture, they whipped 
off the wheel and put on the 
spare before I could say knife, 
grinning with glee all the time. 

Suddenly we came round a 
corner and there before us, in 
breath - taking grandeur, the 
jagged cliffs of the Rowanduz 
Gorge reared skywards. Here 
was a spectacle, one of those 
gigantic settings which nature 
prepares dramatically in out-of- 
the-way places, which it was 
worth coming many miles to see. 
We drove on a road that clung 
perilously to the side of the cliffs, 
and the river frothed and churned 
away below us. Once or twice 
we crossed narrow single -span 
bridges which gave magnificent 
glimpses up the gully. 

We emerged from the gorge on 
to good asphalt, but it was still 
impossible to make any speed 
because the road wound over 
rolling hills, up and down, but 
always more down than up. I 
dropped my passenger at his 
home, and he was a little 
aggrieved that I could not stop 
for lunch. Indeed I could not ; 
for already the sun was declining, 
and even Erbil seemed very 
distant. I was worried, too, be- 
cause I had had no opportunity 
to fill up with petrol since I 
entered Iraq, and in fact had not 
filled up since I left Mahabad. I 
was told by the crew of the jeep 
that petrol was to be had at a 
place called Shaqlawa, where 
they would leave me. In Shaq- 
lawa, however, there was no 
petrol, so my escort jumped gaily 
into their jeep and whizzed off to 
get me some. They were back 
with two tins in half an hour. I 
invited them to tea, and we 
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parted company the best of 
friends. 

Time was now my first worry; 
the second was the flat tyre in 
the boot. Another puncture 
would involve mending the tyre 
on the road or putting on my 
second spare, either of which 
would have caused me consider- 
able delay, as anyone will appre- 
ciate who has performed these 
operations single-handed. My 
good fortune held, as it was to 
bold throughout the journey. 
At Erbil a stout and greasy 
individual repaired the punctured 
tyre in quick time while I became 
the centre of attraction of a gang 
of youths. They claimed to 
know almost every language 
under the sun and could count 
up to ten in English, but were 
quite unimpressed when I 
counted up to ten for their 
benefit in Persian, Arabic and 
Turkish, and repeated the per- 
formance for practical purposes 
when it came to paying for the 
repairs. 

The road to Mosul was first- 
class, and as the miles dropped 
away behind me I realised that 
[ had won my race against the 
setting sun. It was still day- 
light when I drew up in front 
of the Vice-Consulate in Mosul, 
where I received the kind and 
welcome hospitality of the Vice- 
Consul. I had been fourteen 
hours on the road and had 
climbed 4000 feet up and dropped 
nearly 7000 down again. It was 
very hot indeed on the plain. I 
was parched, hungry, and tired. 
All my wants were ministered to, 
and I set off the following morn- 
ing at 8.30 refreshed and in the 
best of spirits. We had pored 
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over a map together, and it 
looked as if the next lap of my 
journey would be child’s play 
compared with the long and 
arduous drive from Mahabad. I 
had cast off my dirty clothes, 
and quite fortuitously had put on 
the next layer I came to in my 
tightly packed case. This hap- 
pened to be white stockings, 
shorts, and shirt. In the glitter- 
ing sunshine, nothing could have 
seemed more appropriate. 

I was to drive to Balad Sinjar, 
two and half hours distant, and 
there to call on the Qaimaqam, 
who would provide me with an 
escort to put me on to the desert 
track leading to Deir-ez-Zor. I 
reached Balad Sinjar on schedule, 
@ precipitous, labyrinthine little 
town, and was escorted to the 
office of the Qaimaqam, or 
mayor. I found that he spoke 
some English and fluent Persian. 
Sitting in his office was a Maro- 
nite father who spoke French. 
Although it was the first day of 
Ramadan, the Moslem month of 
fast, I was offered a cigarette and 
given some cool water to drink. 
The Qaimaqam was as good as 
his word and whistled up an 
escort for me, a 15-cwt. Ford 
mounting a machine-gun and 
manned by just as lively a crew 
as I had met on the earlier part 
of my journey. They piloted 
me round to the customs house, 
where the official concerned was 
puzzled by my international 
triptyque and invited me to 
fill it in myself for his seal 
and signature. He also spoke 
Persian, a circumstance which 
warded off the evil hour when I 
should be obliged to mobilise the 
remnants of my rusty Arabic. In 
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a cloud of dust we whirled away 
from the customs house, down 
a short hill through the town, 
across a bridge, and suddenly 
everything ended. Before us lay 
desert, bearing no sign of road or 
track of any description. The 
Ford purred away in front of me, 
and I followed at a respectful 
distance, keeping out of its dust. 
Soon a wide track was dis- 
tinguishable, with wheel-marks 
winding in and out and inter- 
lacing in an inextricable con- 
fusion. It was mid-day now, and 
very hot. We were making good 
speed and I felt that this time at 
least there was no race against 
the sun. What I had pictured as 
a rather dramatic desert crossing 
was turning out to be almost dull, 
although I had to admit that 
without an escort I should have 
had the greatest difficulty in 
picking out the correct track at 
the very start. 

I was soon shaken out of my 
complacency, for the Ford came 
to a sudden standstill. I drew up 
beside it, and we saw before us 
@ river with a lorry stuck in the 
middle and a horde of natives 
busily unloading it before at- 
tempting to push it out. Bales, 
barrels and boxes were scattered 
over the desert, and the truck 
squatted forlorn. My guides 
explained that normally this 
river-bed would have been dry, 
but it seemed that there had 
been late rains this year. After 
a short council of war they piled 
into their truck and made a dash 
at the river. The Ford slewed 
round in mid-stream and came 
impotently to rest. The driving 
wheels churned for a bit, like a 
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paddle-steamer, but the car made 
no progress. 

If I failed at this river, I should 
probably have to return igno- 
miniously to Mosul, travel by 
Bagdad and Damascus, and miss 
the boat at Beirut into the bar- 
gain. With this gloomy fore- 
boding I took off shoes and 
stockings and waded into the 
river with no more thought of 
bilharzia than if I had been in 
the River Doon. It was not very 
deep, up to my knees only, but 
the bottom was inches of slime. 
I slithered about on this to the 
amusement of the unabashed 
Iraqi soldiers, until I found a 
firmer strip on the other side that 
would do if I ever got the car 
through. What her ton weight 
would make of the mud I could 
not guess. I went back to the 
car and, all in my white, which I 
had thought looked so spick and 
span, lay down on the desert 
to fit my snow-chains. Then I 
drove gingerly down the sharp 
incline to the river’s edge. To 
my great relief we took it beauti- 
fully and roared up the other 
side. By the time I had got the 
chains off again, the Iraqis had 
been unlucky enough to break 
their shaft, so there could be no 
question of their continuing the 
journey with me. They said it 
would be twenty-four hours be- 
fore they were relieved, so I left 
some drinking-water with them, 
said good-bye, and set out for the 
Syrian frontier with a passenger 
from the truck as my guide. 

We went along smoothly 
enough on a narrowing track 
until confronted by a second 
river. My passenger tried to 
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persuade me to turn back for 
fear I, in my turn, should be 
bogged down. With my heart 
still set on the ship in Beirut I 
refused to do this. The river-bed 
turned out to have several deep 
holes in it, so I placed my shoes 
on either bank to give me a line 
to drive on, put on the chains, 
and crossed the river as I had 
crossed the earlier one. I did not 
put on my shoes and stockings 
again because it looked as if 
rivers were to be the order of the 
day. So it turned out. Two of 
my segment chains had broken 
on the stony banks of the first 
two rivers, and I confronted the 
third with sadly depleted help 
from chains. When we had 
crossed the fourth I had only 
two segments left. My heart 
sank as I saw the line of vegeta- 
tion that betokened yet another 
river. It was no mirage, but as 
luck would have it there was no 
water in it. We drove on, and at 
length my travelling companion 
pointed to a building in the 
distance and said it was the 
Iraqi frontier post. 

The guard turned out and 
presented arms. I climbed from 
the car, barefoot, caked in brown 
clay to the knees, my white 
clothing spattered with mud and 
sullied with the brown of the 
desert, sprang to attention and 
gave them the smartest salute 
I could muster. My travelling 
companion soon explained the 
position to the N.C.O. in com- 
mand, and he led us into the 
little fortress, where I was given 
tea, and a basin of water to wash 
my feet and legs. Again we 
examined maps, and the N.C.O. 
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expressed the gravest doubts 
about the advisability of my 
going on without a guide. I 
thought I could pick one up at 
the Syrian frontier which was, he 
said, not far distant. He seemed 
to think this very unlikely, and 
insisted that I should accompany 
him to a Bedouin encampment 
nearby, and see if anybody 
wanted a lift to Deir-ez-Zor. I 
was greatly impressed by the 
kindness I met at this lonely 
little post, and I was casting 
about for some method of show- 
ing concrete appreciation. There 
were no stores in the car that 
would have interested them. I 
had only half a tin of cigarettes, 
and I could not think of giving 
them money. Then my eye was 
caught by what one finds in 
all military establishments the 
world over: pin-up girls. These 
were pathetic, amateurish, and 
obviously home-made efforts. I 
asked who the artist was, and 
one of the soldiers owned up. 
Having a certain facility for 
drawing I asked if I might add 
to their collection. A piece of 
chalk was produced, and I set 
to work to leave a memento of 
my visit on the bareness of the 
whitewashed wall. 

Then we walked over to the 
Bedouin camp, and soon col- 
lected a merry giant named 
Ibrahim who was to be my com- 
panion for the next few hours. 
He wished to go to Deir-ez-Zor 
and he knew the track, having 
covered it on foot ten years 
before. We asked how far it was, 
but he had no idea. We asked 
how long it had taken him to 
walk, and he said “two days.” 
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Even though I had been unable 
to pin-point my position on the 
map, I realised that at that rate 
he must have covered sixty miles 
a day, and I hoped his memory 
of the track would prove to be 
better than his memory of the 
distance. I also hoped that the 
Syrian frontier post might pro- 
duce better information. There 
rose in my mind’s eye a dainty 
little pavilion such as might have 
been left to the Syrians by the 
French. I saw the coolness of 
a verandah, a cold drink, and 
possibly some comfort in which 
to make a meal. So we piled 


Ibrahim and his belongings, in- 
cluding his aroma, into the car, 
and off we set again. 

The desert was dead flat and 
there were no more rivers to fear. 
The scrub had grown up after 
the late rains ; from time to time 


we put up herds of gazelle, and 
in the distance an occasional 
encampment could be seen. This 
was not desert in the true sense 
of the word, but as we left the 
camps behind it became very 
lonely. We seemed to be driving 
through the middle of nothing, 
and again the sun was declining. 
I had had my dynamo put right 
in Mosul, but I had doubts about 
its efficiency, and in any case I 
was still racing against the sun in 
that I hoped to reach Souar and a 
better track before dusk. The 
track on which we were travel- 
ling had virtually disappeared. 
Nothing had been over it for a 
long time, and there seemed to 
be very little on the face of the 
earth to justify the red dotted 
line on the map that was sup- 
posed to signify tracks and 
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caravan routes. We had seen no 
vehicle of any sort since we left 
the two cars stuck in that river, 
and we did not seem likely to 
see any. If we broke down, of 
course, the truck would eventu- 
ally be pushed out of the river 
and would overtake us in the 
fullness of time. 

As I thought over these possi- 
bilities Ibrahim announced that 
the Syrian frontier post was in 
sight. I could see no building 
of any sort, let alone the little 
pavilion which I had conjured up 
in my imagination. Thinking 
that Ibrahim might be very 
sharp-eyed I waited for a little 
and then asked where the frontier 
was. ‘ Right here,” he said, and 
pointed to a stake in the ground. 
I asked if there were no buildings 
and no officials. He assured me 
that there were, and when I 
asked where they were, he con- 
fined himself to saying, ‘“‘ Not 
here.” With this guarded com- 
ment I had to be content, and 
we drove on in silence broken 
only by strange noises which 
Ibrahim emitted from time to 
time and which appeared to 
cause him some satisfaction ; for 
he followed them with a pious 
‘“* Tl-Hamdillah” (By the Grace 
of God). 

The country had become rather 
more broken, but there was no 
sign of water in any of the water- 
courses through which we passed. 
Away in the distance lay a line of 
vegetation, and I knew from the 
map that this must indicate the 
Khabour River, a tributary of the 
Euphrates. The track veered 
southwards parallel to the bank. 
In the distance great wheels 
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could be seen turning in the 
river, and patches of irrigated 
land pushed out towards our 
track. At one point we reached 
an empty irrigation canal which 
put an effective stop to our 
further progress — just another 
indication of how little this track 
was used. We drove over to a 
tent and explained the problem 
to a French-speaking foreman of 
works. He lent us a spade and 
sent a man with a second spade to 
assist Ibrahim in filling up the 
canal sufficiently to admit of our 
passage. I sat for a few minutes 
in his tent and gladly drank the 
grubbiest water I have ever seen. 
My hunger had worn off and I 
had no desire to eat sandwiches. 

We jolted over the half-filled 
canal and continued on our way. 
The track wound in and out 
among roughly tilled patches of 
land, and up and down across dry 


river-beds. It was painfully s.ow 
going and gradually became more 
difficult as the sun shone hori- 
zontally into my eyes. At last I 
saw two columns of masonry 
which looked like the standards 
at the ends of a suspension 


bridge. Ibrahim had seen them 
too and said it was Souar. He 
seemed relieved that we had got 
there, possibly even slightly sur- 
prised, and congratulated him- 
self on remembering the way. 
Souar was still ten or fifteen 
miles distant, and while Ibrahim 
was getting himself a drink in 
an Arab village I checked the oil 
and water levels. 

It was still daylight when we 
reached Souar. The wide, deep, 
and swift-flowing River Khabour 
was crossed by a pontoon oper- 
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ated on a pulley arrangement. 
What I had taken for the ends of 
@ suspension bridge were the 
supports for the steel cable. 
Syrian soldiers with red-and- 
white checked cloths round their 
heads greeted us amiably, accom- 
panied us across on the ferry, and 
handed us over to the customs 
official. He took us to his office 
and provided a very welcome tea. 

It was quite dark when we left 
Souar and engaged on the wide 
track leading to Deir-ez-Zor. 
Ibrahim was in great form. He 
told me repeatedly that he was 
my brother, and that I must give 
him a letter saying how good a 
guide he was. The lights of the 
town gleamed before us. Then 
as we struggled out of yet an- 
other dried-up watercourse the 
car lurched uncomfortably, and I 
knew that we had a puncture. 
4.8 800n a8 we were on the level, 
I stopped, and, switching on 
my electric torch, surveyed the 
ragged remains of the off rear 
tyre. It had been cut to ribbons 
on the jagged flints as we 
climbed the last few yards out 
of the river-bed. Now the jack 
seemed to have jammed and I 
could not get it right down. I 
jacked the car up as far as I 
could, but the wheel would not 
clear the ground. I took my 
trunk out of the boot, pushed it 
under the car, released the jack, 
and started to jack the car up 
again from a lower position. 
This time the wheel was clear 
and I set to work with Ibrahim 
holding the torch, as often as not 
shining it straight in my eyes. 
It was while he was doing this, 
and I was struggling to get the 
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six-ply spare out of a boot recess 
designed for a four-ply tyre that 
I caught my fingers between the 
tyre and the edge of the boot and 
skinned them practically down 
to the bone. Ibrahim, who had 
been wailing to himself over our 
misfortune, let out a great cry of 
grief when he saw the blood pour- 
ing over the wheel. It was the 
work of a few minutes to put on 
the new tyre and to stow the 
tattered remnant in the boot. 
Then I got out my first-aid case 
and treated my hand at once. I 
had little faith in the cleanliness 
of the desert track, and I had 
no desire to be held up with a 
poisoned hand. Ibrahim winced 
sympathetically as I cut off the 
loose flesh and poured iodine 
on the wound. Then we lit 


cigarettes, got into the car again, 


and a quarter of an hour later 
were rolling smoothly across the 
long bridge that leads into 
Deir-ez-Zor. 

I found a hotel, parked the 
car in a side street, and went up 
to my room to examine my hand 
in better light. It was a shock- 
ing mess. With the help of the 
policeman who came to examine 
my papers, I washed it and put 
on a proper dressing. In the 
meantime the proprietor had 
produced a meal of bread and 
butter, eggs, and tea. I poured a 
good lashing of whisky into the 
tea, and, after disposing of the 
policeman, was asleep in a few 
minutes. 

The next morning I found 
Ibrahim and gave him a note 
saying that I was satisfied with 
his services. We parted good 
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friends; we were still brothers, so 
everybody was happy. My tyre 
turned out to be a complete loss, 
as I had feared, but the tough 
part of the trip was over, and 
before me stretched miles of 
good road to Aleppo and Beirut. 
I was quite content to tackle 
them with only one spare. 

The rest of the journey was 
a very long day’s drive, but the 
roads were first-class and we 
hummed along, frequently at a 
steady sixty. After leaving Homs 
I took the road for Tripoli, 
passed out of Syria and into the 
Lebanon without incident, and 
was well received at both frontier 
posts. Shortly before Tripoli the 
road joins the sea, and it is a 
really delightful drive down the 
Lebanese coast with the blue 
Mediterranean sparkling on the 
right-hand side. In the distance 
I descried my goal, and could see 
the white steamers, one of which 
was to bear me to Europe, lying 
in the harbour. 

I spent that night in an 
excellent hotel and drove the car 
on board next morning. When 
we sailed I was in the bar having 
a beer and swapping experiences 
with a man who had driven over 
from Bagdad. At many moments 
during the journey from Maha- 
bad it had looked as if I should 
never reach my goal in time, and 
now the endless coils of the 
Kurdistan mountains, the rivers 
in the desert, the dust, and the 
thirst seemed so far distant that 
the trip which had appeared at 
the time to be such a struggle 
could already be talked of, in 
retrospect, as a joy-ride. 





CHEWING 


GUM. 


BY J. K. STANFORD. 


Tats all happened sixteen 
years ago or more, before the 
Second War, and the Labrador 
puppy, which his mistress named 
Chewing Gum, would be a 
great - great - great - grandfather 
now, if he was alive. But he 
caused quite a stir in the village 
of Nether Ebble in his day and 
they still talk of him. His name 
even figures in certain police 
records. 

Martin Lowe and his wife, 
Jane, were back that year on 
six months’ ‘ sick-cum-privilege 
leave’ from the wilds of northern 
Burma. They took, furnished, 


the Old House at Nether Ebble 
while General Mewsey - Penton 


was in the south of France. It 
was a nice house, with a large 
walled garden running down to 
the river, and the two sank 
effortlessly into the peaceful 
routine of the countryside. Jane 
Lowe, whose first baby had 
arrived in February, pottered 
around the General’s flower 
garden and read five years’ 
arrears of library books. Martin 
fished a little and walked many 
miles through the Wiltshire 
countryside, and in the evenings 
tried to put together a mass of 
scribbled notes on weird tribal 
customs and the tree-squirrels of 
his vast and remote district. 
The Chinghpaw hill-tracts, which 
formed the bulk of his charge, 
seemed very far away, though he 
had given some of the best of his 


life to them, and indeed nearly 
lost it altogether, in a bout of 
enteric. But nobody he met in 
Wiltshire had ever heard of 
Chinghpawga. To them Burma 
and Bermuda were much the 
same, hot and far and incom- 
prehensible. 

Like all frontier officers of 
the Indian Civil, Martin Lowe 
worried a little about what his 
successor was doing. He had 
lived too long alone in remote 
places. He was for the moment 
afraid of civilisation, his mind 
groping backwards to the soli- 
tudes he had left. One day he 
and Jane took the car and they 
went along an ancient ‘ drove,’ 
which had once been a coach 
road running westwards through 
the county and was now a rutted 
track, and looked down over a 
vast expanse of summer Eng- 
land. They watched the traffic 
pouring beetle-like along the new 
main road far below. Then, after 
tea, Martin fell asleep with his 
head in the scented grass, while 
Jane, sighing with utter content- 
ment, watched her baby asleep 
in its basket and played with the 
new Labrador puppy which a 
cousin had sent her. She had 
only had him a few days and 
so far he had not achieved 
@ name. 

When Martin woke, the 
shadow of the great down, on 
whose flank forgotten battalions 
of the First War had carved their 
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regimental crests, was beginning 
to stretch over the lovely green 
of the hundred-acre wheatfield 
below. 

“ What have you been mutter- 
ing about in your sleep?” de- 
manded Jane. ‘For the last ten 
minutes you’ve been babbling 
about someone that sounded 
like Chewing Gum.” 

Martin looked blank for a 
moment and then the lines 
deepened on his thin face. 

“Oh,” he said, ‘I must have 
been dreaming about Shuweng 
Gam, the old stinker ! ” 

‘** And who’s he, when he’s at 
home ? ” 

“ He is, or was, chief of the 
Shuwengs in the north Triangle. 
A most truculent and plausible 
old savage, with no manners 
and a lot of influence. Don’t 
you remember him, when the 
Governor came up for that 
manao to meet all the hill-chiefs 
over slavery? Old Shuweng 
would squat on his chair in 
the front row with his feet on 
the chair.” 

Jane had at times a disarming 
simplicity. 

‘** You mean when they all got 
drunk and did a sort of Lambeth 
walk holding hands round the 
camp-fire at night ? ”’ 

** Well, that’s hardly the way 
to put it,” said Martin, who took 
a political officer’s job, even in 
the hinterland of Burma, a little 
too seriously. ‘‘ He was a pretty 
influential chief in those hills, 
though I can’t say I ever trusted 
him a yard.” 

“Well, what happened?” 
Jane had come home some 
months earlier than her husband. 
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‘** The old brute was so uplifted 
by the invitation to meet the 
Governor that he quietly bumped 
off one of his principal enemies 
just before he started down from 
his village, and had another 
speared by a pal when he came 
back! It took months for the 
news to leak out, and still longer 
for it to trickle down. And then 
that ass, Bill Bailey, who was 
A.S. in the Triangle and always 
let those chaps flatter him up 
to the hilt, wouldn’t believe it. 
That was why, when I heard of 
it, I had to go up there in a hurry 
only six weeks before my leave 
started.” 

“The time 
enteric ? ” 

** Yes.” 

* And what did you do?” 

‘* Well, luckily Bill Bailey had 
a go of malaria, so I had time to 
sniff round on my own, and I got 
perfectly good statements out of 
three different tribesmen about 
the chaps disappearing and what 
old Shuweng Gam had given 
away in his cups... .” 

“ So what?” 

“* Well, I gave orders to have 
him suspended and left the rest 
to Bill Bailey, and then went on 
leave...” 

“Was carried down on a 
stretcher and sent on leave,” 
corrected Jane firmly. 

‘Anyway, Bill apparently 
didn’t like one of his pets being 
suspected of anything .. .” 

‘“* Never mind,” said Jane re- 
lentlessly, ‘‘ you’re on leave now! 
Can’t Jimmie Sanderson, who 
after all did relieve you as D.C., 
settle that one ? ” 

‘7 wish he had. Yesterday 


you got the 
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L had a letter from the India 
Office. The Local Government 
seems to have got hold of 
the wrong end completely and 
thinks I made a ‘ lamentable 
misuse’ of my powers in suspend- 
ing old Shuweng Gam. Going 
against the man on the spot and 
all that sort of thing! That’s 
what comes of going on leave. 
Somebody must have burked 
those statements I recorded. . . . 
It’s rather worrying. I’ve 
written to Jimmie privately by 
airmail... .” 

“Look here,’ said Jane. 
“ This is Wiltshire and not the 
Chinghpaw Hills. Also may I 
remind you you’re supposed to 
be convalescing from enteric ? 
And also that we are .. .” She 


So ‘Chewing Gum’ the puppy 
became. At ten weeks of age 
he was a very stocky Labrador 
puppy, with a sort of mole-brown 
showing through his velvety fur 
coat, engaging wrinkles on his 
square black face, and very large 
feet. He ate all before him, and 
that included the woodwork of 
his kennel, the General’s smok- 
ing-room carpet and two pairs 
of Martin Lowe’s shoes, but he 
throve contentedly while Martin 
was writing long and earnest 
letters to the Under-Secretary of 
State at the India Office, making 
‘“* representations ’’ which he 
hoped would be “ transmitted 
urgently ” to the Government of 
Burma. 

The Old House at Nether 
Ebble, a grey and solid building 
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indicated the basket which held 
her infant son. 

* But hang it, Jane, Shuweng 
Gam...” 

Jane rose. She waved at Wilt- 
shire, so old and so peaceful, 
and used her favourite method 
with Martin Lowe of reductio ad 
absurdum. 

“Oh, shut up shop, Martin, 
darling. Shuweng Gam’s prob- 
ably drunk at this moment and 
planning a dozen murders. You’ll 
only worry yourself sick again. 
But I must say Chewing Gum’s 
a marvellous name for this 
puppy. He’s nearly eaten the 
handle off the tiffin basket while 
we’ve been arguing. Sit, Chew- 
ing Gum, you bad boy! Stop it! 
That’s my basket.” 


of Chilmark stone, turned its 
back very firmly on a large farm- 
yard, which was once part of it, 
but now ‘ did not belong.’ The 
farmyard was, in fact, an eye- 
sore to General Mewsey-Penton, 
whose own premises were kept as 
neat as a pin, as if in danger of 
being inspected by him at any 
hour of the day. Farm imple- 
ments stood about in it forlornly, 
and predatory cockerels, kept in 
one of the old stables, roamed 
among masses of docks and hog- 
weed and nettles, and made on- 
slaughts on the General’s vege- 
tables. Rats swarmed in the old 
chalk walls and were trapped, 
intermittently, by the yardman, 
who threw their corpses into the 
nearest bed of nettles. Into this 
jungle, whenever he could, Chew- 
8 
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ing Gum plunged joyfully as 
children do into the sea. 

He speedily showed that, 
whatever else he lacked, he 
had undoubtedly inherited his 
father’s nose. During his first 
week he brought in, beam- 
ing, no less than thirty - eight 
rats’ corpses, ranging from the 
putrescent to the desiccated, as 
well as the skeleton of a cat (flat- 
tened like a fossil), a mole, two 
very high house-sparrows, some 
rather maggoty ex-cockerels, and 
what appeared to Jane on dis- 
tant inspection to have been 
once a baby rabbit. Each of 
these horrid trophies he retrieved, 
at fulk gallop, to hand, offering 
them with snuffling gasps of joy 
to his mistress, his head held 
high, his stern waving, and 
anxious for applause. Each had 
to be gingerly removed from the 


clutch of his sharp young milk- 
teeth and consigned, much to 


his disgust, to the General’s 
incinerator, a neat and soldierly 
construction in the corner of the 
vegetable garden. 

“* T can’t think who this puppy 
reminds me of,’”’ said Jane one 
day. 


Chewing Gum. 


‘** He reminds me of an under- 
taker living near a crema- 
torium,” said Martin Lowe. “I 
can’t imagine what will happen 
if he ever comes across the fresh 
corpse of something I’ve just 
shot! He'll probably hide it 
away in the nearest undergrowth 
on the ground that it’s not been 
properly matured.” 

“Chewing Gum, my angel,” 
said Jane, “ what is he saying 
about a dog, then? Hide it, 
indeed! You know you ought 
to be a police-dog with a nose 
like yours. Oughtn’t you, dar- 
ling? Roaming the country- 
side and finding, vunerringly, 
the spot where the body was 
concealed ! ” 

‘** Perhaps,” said Martin Lowe. 
His mind in those days revolved 
in a small and very gloomy circle. 
**T wouldn’t put anything past 
him. But I wish he could tell 
me where old Shuweng Gam 
had hidden those two corpses of 
his. All we can be certain of is 
that the men disappeared, very 
suddenly.” 

“ Don’t talk shop,” said Jane 
for the fifteenth time. “I 
thought we were on leave.” 


Itt. 


As Chewing Gum preceded 
them round the corner of the 
house, a small car drew up 
outside the railings. From it 
emerged a portly bearded figure 
in a tweed jacket and grey flannel 
trousers. 

Oh, gosh!” said Jane, back- 
ing hastily into the side-door of 
the house. ‘ It’s that Raibeart 


MacWhatnot again. Remember, 
I’m out!” 

There were still only a handful 
of people in both Upper and 
Nether Ebble and Chalkestone 
who remembered things like that 
when Mr Raibeart MacRanish 
appeared unexpectedly, as he did 
so often, on their doorsteps. 
Most of the others regarded him 
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as a rich and rarely romantic 
addition to the society of the 
countryside. He was a stoutish 
young man in the early forties, 
with a mane of hair and a beard 
which, with his attire, suggested 
the artistic denizens of the King’s 
Road, Chelsea. He had rather 
prominent eyes and very hairy 
arms. But there was something 
compelling about him which 
made him not easy to evade, and 
a manner, half engaging, half 
patronising, which few were 
strong enough to ignore. 

Stories of him abounded. He 
had been in the Seaforth High- 
landers and the Trans-Jordanian 
Frontier Force and the Foreign 
Legion. He had been a bar- 
tender in Holywood and a 
magistrate in Samoa and a wol- 
fram miner in Malay. He had 
explored several of those corners 
of the earth which are still worth 
exploring. He had written a 
book on Sudanese marriage 
customs which had had, for 
obvious reasons, to be printed in 
Paris. He had even put the 
Rector right about the probable 
date of the porch in Ebble 
Church. And in addition he 
seemed to know so much which 
others did not. Rumour had it 
that he had taken a swarm of 
bees in Gunnerbourne without a 
veil or gloves. He had charmed 
old Mrs Idmiston’s famous wart 
with a mixture of beer and boot- 
polish and talcum powder. He 
had given the Women’s Institute 
a lecture on the courtship of 
birds which had held those 
garrulous matrons spellbound 
for an hour. 

Raibeart MacRanish had been 
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for some time living at Upper 
Ebble as the paying guest of an 
elderly and wealthy widow, Mrs 
Spode. He was reputed to be 
finishing a travel- book about 
what General Mewsey - Penton 
had described, militarily, as one 
of the last places the Lord had 
made. (With nearly all those 
from Baffin Land to Western 
Australia Mr MacRanish claimed 
recent, and fairly intimate, ac- 
quaintance. In fact, Jane Lowe, 
after their first meeting, had 
remarked to her husband that 
Mr MacRanish looked as if he 
had just arrived back from 
one of them and had not yet 
had time to bathe and change 
his clothes.) 

Martin and Jane Lowe, while 
at Chinghpawga, had befriended 
three or four of the most notable 
travellers in the Indian Empire 
on their way to and from south- 
ern Tibet. They had mentioned 
Jane honourably in the first or 
last chapters of their books and 
even wrote to her still at Christ- 
mas. So that her sudden dis- 
appearance, when she saw Mr 
MacRanish coming up the path, 
was a trifle inexplicable, if not 
rude. 

If Mr MacRanish had any shy- 
ness in his make-up at calling on 
comparative strangers in the 
middle of the morning, he con- 
cealed it admirably. He was 
wearing a tartan tie, in place of 
his usual sweater of the type 
outfitters call ‘ polo’ and Jane 
‘a dirty neck.’ His shoes were 
polished, his trousers had obvi- 
ously been pressed within the 
last fortnight. He came up the 
garden path beaming, attended 
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by Chewing Gum, who, like all 
dogs a keen aromatist, sniffed 
him all over with relish and 
leaped up, still snuffling. 

*“ Well met, Lowe,” said Mr 
MacRanish, extending a large 
hand, while he repulsed the 
advances of Chewing Gum with 
the other. “I was so afraid I 
might miss you on my way up to 
town. I’m hurrying up for a 
little radio-talk this evening.” 

** Er—yes,” said Martin Lowe, 
thinking that bang went his 
morning, “‘ come in, will you? 
Cigarette?’ He had only met 
Mr MacRanish twice but had 
never been afraid of missing him. 
In savage places, however, 
politeness to the wayfarer is a 
custom. 

The best of the General’s ver- 
anda chairs creaked and shud- 
dered slightly as Mr MacRanish 
plumped himself down. He did 
not seem to be in @ hurry. 

*T’ve been talking about you,” 
he said impressively. 

“Oh! Whoever with ? ” 

‘* Never mind for the moment. 
I have a host of friends in the 
India Office and London. The 
point is I’ve only just realised 
that you’ve been at Chingh- 
pawga. When exactly were you 
there ?” 

** Only the last four and a half 
years.” 

“Ah!” Mr MacKanish might 
to a very close observer have 
seemed relieved. “It was a 
great stamping ground of mine 
in the old days, at least the far 
north of it. For you civilians, 
perhaps, a backwater! For 
people like myself a magnet... . 
Most of the Indian Civil prefer 
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the fleshpots and sure and certain 
advancement in the Secretariat.” 

‘*A good many don’t,” said 
Martin defensively. “If you 
look at a map there’s quite a big 
northern fringe of the Indian 
Empire from Baluchistan to 
Lushai and quite a lot of our 
chaps are in charge of bits 
of it.” 

*T can’t say I’ve met many,” 
said Mr MacRanish rather 
patronisingly, as one who had 
been through them all. “ We 
wanderers . . . we so rarely see 
the fleshpots.” 

Martin let this pass, though he 
was simmering. 

‘““ When exactly were you in 
the Chinghpaw Hills?” he asked. 

‘Years before your time, 
Lowe. I remember trekking 


through their northern water- 
sheds once, travelling very light, 


just a side of bacon, some salt 
and coffee, and one coolie. I 
think I may say I was the first 
person to cross the Yuragan 
Pass. It took me thirty days 
from...” (here Mr MacRanish 
spat and hissed in a complicated 
manner to indicate that he was 
pronouncing a Yunnanese name) 
‘‘in heavy snow on the tops and 
it rained all the way into Fort 
Worth. Oh, those river-cross- 
ings and the leeches . . .!” 

Martin Lowe leaned back 
savagely in his chair and be- 
gan to fill a pipe. Chewing 
Gum, with adoration in his 
eyes, settled himself as near 
Mr MacRanish as possible and 
snuffied contentedly. 

“* And,” concluded the narra- 
tor twenty minutes later, lighting 
his fourth cigarette, ‘‘ when I 
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got back Tony Bowshead of the 
Survey of India looked at my 
notes (the pages were all a bit 
pulpy, of course, and I’d only 
had my little sextant with me) 
and said, ‘ Rab, old boy, that 
traverse of yours is worth two 
Survey parties rolled into one.’ ” 

Martin at last managed to put 
in @ word. 

‘*When you were up there, 
did you by any chance come 
across a chief called Shuweng 
Gam ? ” 

“Who? Shuweng Gam? Of 
course! A great ally of mine. 
Charming old chap. It was from 
him I got—let me see, now—my 
notes on the Nung initiation 
ceremony which no white man 
had ever seen before.” 


“But you can’t have,” said 


Martin, ‘‘ or else he’s even more 
of a liar than I thought. 
isn’t a Nung at all. 


He 
He’s a 
Chinghpaw !” 

For a moment Mr MacRanish 
seemed about to dispute the 
point. His small dark eyes 
flashed with annoyance. Then 
he said, with mellow unconcern, 
‘“* Ah, yes, I was confusing him. 
One meets so many—on a trail 
as long as mine. I must look 
up my notes. ... I hope, old 
chap’’—he turned and smiled 
expansively at Martin—“ you'll 
come round one day to Mrs 
Spode’s and see them. They’ll 
give you an almost unique in- 
sight into those tribes. No one 
quite appreciates their—er—in- 
fluence and political importance.” 
(Political importance, my foot, 
thought Martin; this is as bad as 
Bill Bailey.) “ You must! Pll 
get Mrs Spode to invite you.” 
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He spoke as if Mrs Spode 
was the Lord Chamberlain, with 
tickets for the Royal Enclosure. 
Martin was suddenly aware that 
Jane was standing quietly in the 
door leading on to the veranda. 

“Good morning, Mr Mac- 
Ranish,” she said with a steely 
brightness which Martin knew 
to be a danger-signal. ‘“ Please 
don’t get up. Sit, Chewing 
Gum.” 

Mr MacKanish made no 
attempt to rise. He shifted his 
weight slightly in the chair and 
smiled upwards at Jane, extend- 
ing his left hand over his 
shoulder. 

“Good morning to you, my 
dear lady! I trust you are 
well?” 

“Very, thank you. And 
where are you off to this morning 
all dressed up, with that natty 
tie? Henley or Goodwood ? ” 

“No, my dear, only Broad- 
casting House for my sins. You’ll 
be hearing me in ‘In Town 
Tonight.’ ” 

“T doubt it,” said Jane com- 
posedly. ‘‘ Martin is probably 
fishing and we had our whack of 
the radio in Chinghpawga. All 
we ever got up there on our set 
were a lot of whoops and grunts 
and cracklings and Big Ben 
striking noon at six in the even- 
ing.” Mr MacRanish looked 
pained. 

“* And what,” went on Jane, 
‘will you be telling them all 
about? Will it be that moun- 
tain in Patagonia which is prob- 
ably higher than Everest ? ” 

Mr MacRanish looked still 
more pained. 

“Not Patagonia, dear girl— 
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have a heart! That one’s in 
Szechiian. Of course, it may 
not be really quite as high as 
we all think, but the only good 
fix I got on it . . . in a break, 
I may say, in the most shocking 
weather. .. .” 

“IT remember,’ said Jane 
sweetly. ‘‘ You were telling us 
all about it at the Rector’s tea- 
party. But then you’re possibly 
quite correct: after all, no one’s 
ever been quite to the top of 
Everest, so I suppose they can’t 
be absolutely certain how high 
it is to a yard or so, can they? 
Bother, there’s the telephone! 
Good-bye and give my salaams 
to the B.B.C.!* She whisked 
away. 

Mr MacRanish did not like 
anyone, especially a woman, tell- 
ing him he was “possibly quite 
correct.” He rose in majestic 
silence, and Martin Lowe accom- 
panied him down the flagsred 
path to the gate. As they 
reached it, Mr MacRanish sud- 
denly slapped himself all over 
and gave a slight chuckle of 
vexation. ‘“ Damnation!” he 
said. ‘I’ve only just realised 
I left my note-case on my 
dressing -table and I haven’t 
enough petrol to get me up to 
London. I wonder, old man, if 


Mrs Spode finished her coffee, 
lit a cigarette, and swung, as 
majestically as a liner, away from 
her two other guests towards 


Jane Lowe. The afternoon 
stretched before her, and her 
bridge-table, even greener and 
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you could possibly oblige me 
with a couple of pounds until 
tomorrow? You can? I am 
most uncommonly obliged. I 
don’t know what the B.B.C. 
would say if I let them down. 
I'll be seeing you! Let me see 
—next Tuesday? Cheeribye!”’ 
He roared away north-eastwards. 

“Was I noticeably rude?” 
smiled Jane when her husband, 
rather more moody than usual, 
rejoined her. 

‘** Not more than he deserved,” 
said Martin. ‘‘ His skin’s pretty 
thick. Who was that on the 
telephone ? ” 

“It’s that old Mrs Spode. 
Wants me for lunch and bridge 
today at short notice. Do you 
mind ? ” 

‘Of course not. You may 
get a line on our late lamented.” 

“ Trust me,” said Jane, “‘ he’s 
a beachcomber, that man, and 
he doesn’t wash. Gosh, how he 
smelt! Chewing Gum simply 
adored him and thought he was 
heaven. Didn’t you, darling ? ” 

“T’m not sure you’re wrong 
about the beachcombing,” said 
Martin Lowe. ‘“ He touched me 
for a couple of quid just now, as 
sweetly as ever I’ve seen it done. 
But I wish he’d find some other 
beach to comb.” 


smoother than her lawn, was 
set out in a shady corner of 
the room. 

‘** And now, my dear,” she said, 
‘* before we turn to our bridge, I 
do want to hear all about your- 
self. I can’t say how much I 
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envy you the thrill and the 
romance of setting up your home, 
together with your man, in those 
far outposts of the Empire. 
Raibeart was telling me that you 
lived not far from one of the 
wildernesses that he has made so 
famous. Such a dear, intrepid 
fellow! The privations he has 
been through! My house is only 
an oasis in the desert of his 
roamings. He tells me that he 
has lived for months where no 
white man has ever been, and 
when he ran out of provisions 
he had literally to live on the 
country.” 

“Yes,” said Jane demurely, 
thinking that it was not only in 
the wilds that Mr MacRanish 
displayed this aptitude. 

“And the torments he must 
have suffered in those great open 
spaces, day after day plodding 
through the hills. Leeches, and 
floods, and thirst and hunger and 
mosquitoes, and hoolocks.. .” 

“ Hoolocks?” asked Jane, 
thinking of those pleasant forest 
voices of the gibbons she remem- 
bered rising and falling and echo- 
ing and yodelling so musically in 
the hills as she and Martin rode 
up some winding track. 

“I thought it was hoolocks, 
but it may have been blister- 
flies.’ Mrs Spode swept on 
remorselessly. “There was 
hardly an inch of those hills, 
Raibeart tells me, which he 
didn’t explore.” 

** Really ?”’ said Jane, reflect- 
ing that Chinghpawga district 
alone was about 30,000 square 
miles in extent, and a lot of it 
almost uninhabited and as steep 
as a house. 
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“Of course,’ went on Mrs 
Spode, “ one’s not supposed to 
talk about these things and I 
mustn’t give away the dear 
boy’s secrets, but he’s quite the 
man behind the scenes now in 
the India Office, and a sort of 
unofficial adviser to the Viceroy 
on frontier problems, and they 
trust him so absolutely that when 
his ship comes in .. .” 

“What ship?” said Jane, 
wondering, in the way women 
do, whether it was the ship which 
contained Mr MacRanish’s other 
trousers and some clean shirts. 

“My dear, of course I was 
speaking in metaphor. Poor 
Raibeart is not at the moment as 
well blessed with this world’s 
goods as he will be. But his 
uncle, The MacRanish you know, 
died last winter and in a few 
months’ time, when the estate is 
all settled up, Raibeart will be 
very well off indeed, and then he 
tells me he hopes to do some even 
more notable explorations in, of 
course, greater comfort . . .” 

(Yes, thought Jane, and I 
suppose Martin can whistle for 
his £2 until then.) 

“. . . and with far less risk to 
his health. But he’s such a 
daring creature and so hardy.” 


‘*Bed in the bush with the stars 
to see, 
Bread I dip in the river.” 


Mrs Spode half chanted the 
words in a deep contralto. Her 
ample bosom rose and fell. 

“*T do feel it’s such a privilege 
to be able to help him for a while. 
Evening after evening he sits out 
there on the terrace, with his eyes 
on the sunset and his thoughts 
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far, far away in the wilds, and 
you know, Emma, my Scotch 
parlour-maid, comes out every 
ten minutes or so and says, 
‘Come away, Mr Raibeart, I’ve 
run your bath,’ and he sits 
there thinking and dreaming 
hour after hour and nothing 
will stir him!” 

**T can imagine it,” said Jane, 
recalling how Chewing Gum, the 
aromatist, had sat in adoration 
as close to Mr MacRanish as 
possible. ‘‘ And how’s his book 
progressing ? ”’ 

“ He’s in the library night 
after night behind locked doors,” 
said Mrs Spode, “‘ and he tells me 
it’s going very well. I’ve been 
promised that I shall be the very 
first to read the manuscript when 
it’s ready. But he wants it, so he 
says, to burst upon the world.” 
She parted her plump beringed 


hands with a sudden upward and 


outward motion. ‘“‘ And now, 
my dear, I see Mrs Custance and 
my sister have finished their little 
tour of the rose-garden, so we'll 
begin our bridge. And one day 
very soon I want you to tell me 


A fortnight went by, an un- 
eventful and peaceful fortnight 
of high summer. The harvest 
ripened. Nether Ebble beat a 
British Legion team from Hetton 
by seven runs; Martin got one 
very nice two-pound trout and a 
couple of grayling ; a house four 
miles away was burgled while the 
owners were at supper (‘‘ obvi- 
ously a London job,” said the 
local constabulary), and the baby 
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all about your life out there and 
your dear little baby.” 


“He’s bogus,” said Jane 
fiercely when she reported this 
conversation. 

Martin’s gloom did not lighten. 
** Lots of people are bogus,” he 
said, “‘ but the world thinks so 
many of them are the cats’ 
whiskers. Also .. .” 

* Also what? ” 

“Tf ZI was bogus,” Martin 
went on, “and posing as 
an authority on Chinghpawga, 
should I deliberately talk about 
it to someone, one of the few 
people in England, who knew 
it fairly well? Shouldn’t I 
concentrate on Baffin Land or 
Patagonia ? ” 

Martin, after years on the 
bench, had acquired that rather 
maddening ‘ judicial tempera- 
ment’ which is always waiting 
for what the ‘ other side’ may 
have up its sleeve. 

“Some fools are so sure 
of themselves they can never 
stop talking,” retorted Jane 
unanswerably. 


throve. Chewing Gum grew and 
grew and ate the leg of one of the 
General’s tables. But Martin 
was worrying still about Shu- 
weng Gam, that far-away old 
reprobate in the north Triangle 
who was really no longer his 
concern. He went up one day to 
London and stopped a night at 
his club. He returned next day 
looking thinner than ever. Jane 
met him at Petersbury in the car. 
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‘* They were quite polite at the 
1.0.,” he said, “ but I could see 
they still think I made a bloomer. 
To hear them talk you’d think 
old Shuweng Gam was a Mahar- 
ajah, entitled to a fifteen - gun 
salute —‘ Mistake to interfere 
with independent Sawbwas in 
tribal territory.—I told them 
the only Sawbwas in my district 
were Shans and had nothing to 
do with that area. ...I wish 
Jimmie Sanderson would reply to 
the private letter I wrote him. 
And somebody’s been talking ! 
I happened to be reading through 
a lot of newspapers I don’t 
normally see at the Club and the 
‘New Counsellor’’’—he named 
a Left Wing journal which 
had specialised in deriding the 
Empire—“‘ had an article on 
‘The Need for Self-determina- 
tion’ and actually referred to 
Shuweng Gam. I got a copy 


at the bookstall this morning. 
Listen to this :— 


‘The recent and wanton arrest 
on suspicion of one of the para- 
mount chieftains in the tribal areas 
of northern Burma by a petty 
official makes one despair some- 
times of any forward-looking policy 
from a hidebound administration. 
We despair, too, of any sane or 
just appreciation of the needs of 
the indigenous tribesmen.’ 


Now, nobody in England ever 
seems to have heard of Chingh- 
pawga until now. ‘ Petty offi- 
cial’: now who the deuce 
could have put them on to 
that one?” 

“Oh, don’t worry, Martin. 
‘Be patient and let time pass.’ 
They'll have forgotten about it 
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by next week. That sort of 
paper is always giving the 
Empire a good hefty dig in 
the kidneys whenever it can. 
Old Mr Smythies telephoned 
today and was most matey and 
hoped you’d come soon and 
have a day on his water.” 

Martin brightened a little. 
Then he suddenly said, “‘ Talking 
of fishing, Jane, I had a very 
queer meeting in the Club last 
night. I was having a drink in 
the bar ’—(‘‘ Glooming, I sup- 
pose, all by yourself?” put in 
Jane)—“ and drifted into con- 
versation with a long thin chap 
with a red faee and a big 
moustache. And who do you 
believe it was? Why, Donald 
Chisholm ! ” 

“ Never met him.” 

“Why, he was up at Fort 
Worth for donkeys’ years in the 
Military Police, seconded from 
some Indian cavalry regiment. 
Broke all the mahseer fishing 
records and shot one or two 
things no one had ever got there 
before! You must have heard of 
him! We palled up and had 
dinner together. Told me a lot 
of very interesting stuff about 
that part of the district and 
promised to lend me his diaries, 
which are pretty complete. 
Knew Shuweng Gam too! Swore 
he was as crooked as a dog’s 
hind leg, and Chisholm couldn’t 
imagine how he’d got away with 
it all these years. Well, right at 
the end of dinner I suddenly 
asked him if he’d ever met 
one Raibeart MacRanish, the 
Scotch explorer, up there. He 
thought for a moment and said, 
*‘Whot’ 

82 
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“ * Raibeart MacRanish.’ 

“He thought again for a 
moment and said, ‘If 'd met a 
real brother-Scot up there, I'd 
have got to know him pretty 
well, with only one other Euro- 
pean in the place. I’m jolly sure 
there was no Scotsman of that 
name. But I’ve got a memory 
like a sieve. Ill look up my 
diaries and write to you.’ ” 

“* Never mind,” said Jane, “ I 
want to meet Mr Raibeart Mac- 
Ranish very soon, at a cocktail 
party where there are plenty of 
onlookers. I shan’t need to look 
up any diary. You’ve never seen 
me as a cross-examiner ! ”’ 

‘* Well,” said Martin, “he 
seems awfully well in with the 
India Office and the B.B.C. And 
don’t go and let him sue you for 
slander ! ” 

“ Not me,” said Jane, who had 
no grammar. 

On their way home they 
stopped for a minute at the 
baker’s. A large car was stand- 
ing outside it, and out of the 
window billowed Mrs Spode. 

“Oh, my dear Mrs Lowe,” 
she cried, “ I’ve been trying to 
telephone you all this morning. 
I do so want you to come and 
play bridge again next week 
to meet some most interesting 
people who’ve been right up in 
the wilds too . . . near Nairobi.” 
They talked, or rather Mrs Spode 
did, for several minutes. She 
ended, ‘‘ Raibeart took his knap- 
sack this morning and went off 
on one of his immense ‘ strides,’ 
as he calls them, over the downs. 
Says he wants to trace the old 
Roman road all the way to 
Devizes. Thecreature! It must 


be over thirty miles, there and 
back, and he’ll come back this 
evening, footsore and simply 
ravenous. He does do too much. 
Good-bye! Ill ring you this 
evening and suggest a date.” 

“That man MacWhatnot,” 
said Jane a minute later, “is 
getting me down.” 

They wandered, Jane and 
Martin, that lovely summer after- 
noon, with Chewing Gum in 
attendance, up a mile of river 
between Nether and Upper 
Ebble. Jane drank in the peace 
of the valley and looked at the 
fleecy white clouds along the 
‘latent curve’ of the straight- 
backed down above her, and 
wondered why anyone should 
worry about Chinghpawga six 
thousand miles away. Martin 
tried fly after fly, absorbed and 
happy, but no fish were rising. 
Happiest of all was Chewing 
Gum. He dived into beds of 
meadow-sweet and bulrushes and 
snuffled ‘boo’ in the waterhens’ 
ears. He retrieved a rather 
passé mole joyously to hand. 
He rolled on the remains of 
what had been a rabbit, and, 
refreshed as if with bath salts, 
came racing back to share his 
pleasure with the reluctant Jane. 
Then he suddenly put down his 
nose and took a line from the 
river into some thistles, where 
a covey of infant partridges 
crouched, while Chewing Gum 
was lured away by the squeak- 
ing, scuffing parents. 

After that, Jane made him don 
what she called ‘ his collar and 
tie,’ and he plunged and leaped 
like a hooked salmon and sat 
down every two minutes to 
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scratch at the accursed thing 
around his neck. As they neared 
the top of the beat, where the 
downs narrowed on one side of 
the stream, he suddenly threw up 
his head and stood very stiffly, 
stern down, snuffling in Jane’s 
words, ‘as if he had bronchitis.’ 
Then very firmly he towed Jane’s 
slim form northwards across the 
meadow towards a patch of 
thorn-bushes two hundred yards 
away on the edge of the down. 

Jane looked back over her 
shoulder. ‘“ It’s probably a fox,” 
she whispered; “talk about 
bloodhounds ! ” 

Martin Lowe silently laid down 
his rod and net and followed her: 
All across the meadow Chewing 
Gum forged ahead of them, his 
head high, his shapely otter-stern 
waving. He burst through a 
patch of nettles into the bushes, 
stopped and sat down abruptly, 
his stern lashing with joy. He 
was dribbling very slightly at the 
nose. A yard in front of him, 
in the little circle of thorns, lay 
Mr Raibeart MacRanish, asleep, 
a red handkerchief over his face 


Chewing Gum was annoyed 
as well as bored. His adored 
mistress had anchored him 
with a chain to his basket in 
the General’s smoking-room and 
then gone off elsewhere without 
inviting him. He towed the 
basket slowly round the room in 
pursuit of the tennis-ball which 
Jane had given him as a consola- 
tion prize. At one period he 
encountered a small rope leading 


and forehead. His bosom rose 
and fell. An open novel lay 
across his hairy chest. At his 
side was his ‘ knapsack,’ and on 
it rested three empty quart- 
bottles of Diamond Brew. 

Hurriedly Jane and Martin 
tiptoed away, towing the reluc- 
tant puppy, who kept looking 
back and trying to squirm out of 
his collar. They reached the 
river bank without a word. 
Martin stooped to pick up his 
rod and then glanced at his 
watch. “ Hang it, Jane,’ he 
said, for his mind moved very 
slowly, “ he can’t have gone all 
the way to Devizes and back. 
It’s over thirty miles and it’s only 
half-past three now.” 

‘** No,” replied Jane, “ but Pll 
bet you he will have been there 
by the time he wakes! We'll 
probably be listening to that 
walk on the wireless in a week’s 
time. But what a nose that 
puppy possesses! He ought to 
be at Scotland Yard. Let’s go 
home and watch the cricket 
match. The two BEbbles are 
playing Marksbury.” 


upwards to the writing-table. He 
gave it an experimental tug and 
a large black knobbly object 
crashed down off the table on 
to his forepaw. Chewing Gum 
squeaked and retreated, and the 
black object, now in two pieces, 
continued to purr fiercely at him 
where it lay. He towed the 
basket back, and, leaving the ball, 
decided to eat away the portion 
of the basket that held the chain. 
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The stringy end of the black 
thing under the table still purred. 
Chewing Gum _ chewed on 
steadily. 


** Number, please ! ”’ 

“I want Nether Ebble 231.” 

“Sorry, the number’s en- 
gaged.” 

Miss Gladys Jones was an- 
noyed at having to spend four 
hours in the Marksbury exchange 
on a lovely Saturday when every- 
body else was out in the sunshine. 
She was still more annoyed when 
the last voice, instead of ringing 
off obediently, said, ‘‘ I’ve tried 
that number four times in the 
last hour. Don’t tell me it’s been 
engaged all that time.” 

‘Perhaps they haven’t finished 
the call.” 

‘What nonsense ! 
can last an hour!” 

‘Some do,”’ said Miss Jones 
meaningly, thinking that certain 
local subscribers ought to be 
muzzled, though very good from 
a post-office revenue point of 
view. ‘ Perhaps the subscriber 
has removed the receiver,” she 
suggested. 

“ Absurd! I said I was going 
to ring her up this evening.” 

“ Well, I can’t help that, can 
I 9 ” 

‘‘ Then please put me through 
at once to the Supervisor. This 
is the Honourable Mrs Spode, 
speaking from Ebblebourne 423.” 

The voice was cultured and 
haughty, but Gladys Jones knew 
exactly how to handle a request 
like that on a Saturday after- 
noon. She said, ‘ Certainly, 
madam,” in a tone of equal 


No call 
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hauteur, waited for forty seconds 
and then, in a quite different 
voice, with a sort of menacing 
sweetness, she said— 

* Oan I help you?” 

“Yes, this is the Honourable 
Mrs Spode speaking. I’ve been 
trying for an hour to get Nether 
Ebble 231, General Mewsey- 
Penton’s number. I cannot 
believe that the line has been con- 
tinuously engaged since 4.50.” 

There was a pause. “I’m 
afraid, subscriber,” said Gladys 
in her loftiest accents, ‘‘ the line 
must be out of order. I'll report 
it, and a test will be made. We'll 
ring you back.” 

“That will 


learn her!” 


thought Miss Jones fiercely, pull- 
ing out the plug and dropping 
her head towards the novel in 
her lap. Making complaints just 


at the most exciting bit in her 
story, when the lovely heroine 
had been most brutally assaulted 
and gagged and bound to the 
table in the library, while the 
two armed villains went off with 
the keys ! 
She read on eagerly— 


Then a sudden inspiration shot 
through Hilary’s mind. Her lovely 
blue eyes flashed above the cruel 
folds of the gag. Painfully and 
inch by inch Hilary leaned forward 
over the table and with the last 
ounce of strength in her wounded 
shoulder, levered the telephone re- 
ceiver out of its cradle and heard 
it crash to the floor. Surely, surely 
someone must realise that there was 
something wrong. But would any- 
one, at that sleepy country ex- 
change, even notice it? Probably 
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not for an hour. Then the lovely 


features blanched, the blue eyes 
closed. Hilary had fainted while 
below her the telephone receiver 
purred on. The blood from her 
shoulder dripped steadily to the 
floor. 


That was a nasty one about 
country exchanges, thought 
Gladys. Then another light 
flickered on the switchboard and 
she heard— 

“ That you, Glad., old girl?” 

‘** Hul-lo, Archie.” 

“No murders today?” It 
was the voice of the young 
detective-sergeant in Marksbury. 
It was his stock opening. He 
always kept in touch with the 
exchange when Gladys was on 
duty; for you never knew when 
there was going to be a ‘ rush 
one,’ on a Saturday especially. 

“No, not even an accident. 
Very boring afternoon, Archie 
boy.” 

“ Well, I’m off for an hour to 
watch the cricket at Nether 
Ebble. If anything urg. does 
come in, you can ring me care of 
Sid Bowley at the Black Horse. 
See s ” 

“Oh, can I?” said Gladys, 
thinking that some people had 
all the luck. ‘“ Well, you’d 
better pop in and give a glance 
in the way of duty at the 
General’s house there and see no 
one’s gagged ’im and bound ’im 
and gone off with his keys. His 
receiver’s been purring away for 
over an hour. He may be lying 
on the library floor in a pool 
of blood, struggling to attract 
attention.” 
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‘Don’t talk so silly, Glad.! 
He’s in France!” 

“* Well, there’s someone living 
in the house anyway, for I 
plugged ’em in twice since lunch 
and that old witch at Ebble- 
bourne has been snorting at me 
for I don’t know how long about 
it. Can’t get anything but the 
dialling tone... .” 

The young sergeant was a 
light-hearted soul. 

“ O.K., old girl. Dll pop in. 
It’s just opposite the cricket 
ground. See you tomorrow, un- 
less there’s a murder! ” 

As he roared off on _ his 
motor-cycle towards Nether 
Ebble, Sergeant Wilkinson was 
pondering. People often left 
their receivers off. It was 
a purely defensive measure, 
especially with women in the 
neighbourhood like old Mrs 
Spode, who, once they hooked 
you on the ’phone, played you 
like a fish for forty minutes 
whether you were in the middle 
of a meal or your bath. But 
come to think of it—when, in 
a country village, was there 
any better chance of break- 
ing and entering than on a 
Saturday afternoon in summer ? 
Everyone out, nurses, butlers, 
and dailies; people playing 
tennis, cricket or golf, and on a 
fine day half the ruddy houses 
as wide open as an old tin-can. 
Put yourself in the criminal’s 
place! The Super. would doubt- 
less think it was pure joy- 
riding, just to watch the cricket 
match, but this time he would 
make certain and call at the 
General’s house. 
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Mr Raibeart MacRanish had 
woken from his sleep at last with 
a distinct head and the feeling 
that a harvest bug had infiltrated 
somehow under his waist-band. 
He had a raging thirst. Then he 
thought. Hell, only a tanner and 
nothing more till he got back to 
Mrs Spode’s three miles away. 
And yet . . . only nine hundred 
yards down-stream was the Black 
Horse with gallons of it, cool and 
inviting. Some hardy fellows 
might go to Sid Bowley’s and 
order their fill and just say, 
“ Chalk it up, Sid, will you?” 
But Mr MacRanish was not at 
the moment so hardy as that. 
His was a pitcher which had gone 
once too often to that well. He 
had promised faithfully last time 
that he would square it all within 
a couple of days, and that was a 
fortnight ago. 

He rose and walked towards 
Nether Ebble, his thirst growing 
with every stride, the clanking of 
the empty bottles in his rucksack 
making it even more tormenting. 

He came up from the river by 
the narrow path that skirted the 
Church and the General’s garden 
and led, by a shut gate, through 
the derelict farmyard. Mr Mac- 
Ranish halted. In front of him 
he could see the green expanse 
of the cricket ground, with the 
down rising behind it. There was 
quite a crowd there, all looking 
away from him. Across the 
ground he could just see the 
telegraph, and noted that seven 
wickets had fallen. On the near 
side was a little group which, Mr 


MacRanish observed, contained 
Mrs Lowe and her husband, the 
tall Rector and his wife, and a 
perambulator. That meant the 
Old House must be empty for the 
moment. 

A sudden temptation came to 
Mr MacRanish. He would pop 
in to the Old House by the side- 
door and get a drink. He might 
even ‘raise the wind’; for he 
knew people in country houses 
were sometimes extraordinarily 
careless in leaving things about. 
If anyone came in while he was 
inside . . .? And then, like the 
ram caught in the thicket, Mr 
MacRanish saw a small non- 
descript bird lying dead in the 
grass by the path. Without any 
hesitation he picked it up and 
slipped it into his coat pocket. 
If that chap Lowe did come back 
and find him, he could always 
say he had popped in to get the 
bird ‘identified.’ The chap was, 
he knew, some sort of a natural- 
ist; for he had seen some 
squirrel-skins lying on a table on 
his previous visit. Silently Mr 
MacRanish slipped in through 
the gate to the side-door. The 
door was wide open, and showed 
a@ porch full of gum-boots. and 
maekintoshes. A door in front 
of him led into the dining-room, 
and a steep flight of stairs 
ran upwards to the General’s 
smoking-room. 

Raibeart MacRanish quietly 
opened the dining-room door and 
saw a decanter of sherry on the 
sideboard. He raised it to his 
lips. Only those who have tried 
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to quench an intolerable thirst 
with sherry will really appreciate 
how much he needed. 

Two minutes later, much re- 
freshed and feeling ripe for any- 
thing, Mr MacRanish set down 
the nearly empty decanter and 
tiptoed up the side-stairs. They 
led directly to the General’s 
smoking-room, where Chewing 
Gum greeted him, bowing and 
wriggling with delight at this 
unexpected reunion. He towed 
the basket towards his idol, 
tennis-ball in mouth, and dropped 
the ball invitingly at his feet in 
the hope that he would throw 
it for him to fetch. The ball 
bounced and rolled slowly out 
through the open door and 
dropped with a little plop down 
the staircase. Beyond the room, 
another door stood open leading 
into Martin Lowe’s dressing- 
room. Mr MacRanish looked 
round the door. Ah! Martin 
Lowe had changed hurriedly out 
of his town clothes, as keen 
fishermen do on a fine afternoon. 
They lay in high disorder on the 
bed. His note-case full of notes, 
his keys, and a lot of loose change 
lay on the dressing-table, simply 
asking for it, as MacRanish put 
it to himself. Beside it was a 
small cardboard box in an 
envelope which Martin had in- 
tended for his Jane’s birthday. 
In all his wanderings up to now, 
Raibeart MacRanish had not 
hesitated to live on the country 
when supplies ran out. He did 
not hesitate now. The notes, the 
change, and the package joined 
the small nondescript bird in his 
pocket. Mr MacRanish returned 
to the sitting-room. On the 
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mantelpiece was a small gold 
loving-cup with fluted handles, 
a replica of a championship 
trophy Jane had won six years 
before. It looked, thought the 
explorer, eminently ‘ poppable,’ 
80 it, too, went into his pocket. 

Through the open window a 
burst of clapping came to his ears. 
He looked out. No batsman 
seemed to be moving towards the 
pavilion, so presumably someone 
had scored the winning hit. It 
was probably time to go. As 
he turned away from the pane 
Mr MacRanish heard the rattle 
of a motor-cycle pulling up 
just outside the General’s gate. 
He hurried. Chewing Gum, still 
attached to his basket by the 
chain, was half-way through the 
door, stretching vainly down to- 
wards something on the stairs. 
Mr MacRanish with difficulty 
managed to step over the basket 
and round the puppy, and turned 
half- round with a menacing 
gesture to stop him following as 
he tripped quickly and delicately 
down the stairs. Then he trod 
on the tennis-ball. There was 
a long rumbling crash as he 
shot down the stairs, and then 
certain sounds which can perhaps 
most properly be represented by 
asterisks. 

* * * * 

Sergeant Wilkinson had just 
reached the front door and was 
hesitating whether to ring the 
bell when he heard a noise, as 
he said afterwards, “like coals 
falling,” followed by what he 
described in his report as “ cries 
of pain accompanied by obseene 
expressions.”” He darted round 
to the side-door, but there was 
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no need for haste. Mr Mac- 
Ranish lay huddled in the little 
porch among the gum-boots. He 
was swearing horribly; for in 
addition to a cracked fibula the 
handle of the loving-cup in his 
pocket had embedded itself in 
his plump thigh. On his chest, 
slavering with joy, was Chewing 
Gum, complete with the basket 
which he had somehow managed 
to force through the door. 
“And what might you be 
doing here ? ” said the sergeant. 
“Tt’s that —— —— dog,” 
said Mr MacRanish, gasping 
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with pain. “I just dropped 
in to ask Mr Lowe about a 
bird.” 

** Dropped is the word,” said 
the sergeant. 

A moment later Jane and 
Martin hurriedly appeared round 
the corner of the house with the 
perambulator. 

“Gosh, if it isn’t Mr Mac- 
Ranish,” said Jane. ‘I’ve been 
so hoping to have a chat with 
him.” 

What Mr MacRanish said can, 
it is regretted, never be placed on 
record. 
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A voice said in Gladys Jones’s 
earphones, “ That you, Glad. ? 
You were right, o’ girl, bung 


right. Properhunch! Rush this 
one for me. ’‘Nambulance at 
once to the Old House, Nether 
Ebble.” 

‘** Nambulance ? ” 

** Yeah, and get me the station 
too ! ” 

‘** Whatever, Arch. do tell!” 

“ Later, o’ girl. He’s a real 
live trout, a four-pounder and 
swearing like all Billingsgate. 
*Bye !» 

An hour later, the ambulance 
had come and gone. The ripples 
of Nether Ebble’s excitement 
were lapping noisily all round 
the taproom in the Black Horse. 
In General Mewsey - Penton’s 
smoking-room, Sergeant Wilkin- 
son was seated at the table, a 
glass of beer at his elbow, the 
‘exhibits’ from the explorer’s 
coat pocket in front of him. 
Martin and Jane were sipping 


what Mr MacRanish had left 
of the sherry. 

‘* One tennis-ball,”’ wrote the 
sergeant. 

“One dead bird, brown, sort 
unknown.” He sniffed it. 

‘* Slightly decomposed. Belong 
to you, madam ? ” 

** Not mine,” said Jane, “ but 
it probably belongs to my 
puppy.” 

‘* We'd better not charge ’im 
with that. One gold cup with two 
handles, much flattened.” He 
took up the battered goblet and 
read with difficulty, ‘“ Burma 
Kennel Association, 1930—Best 
Dog in the Show. Not this dog, 
madam ? ” 

“No,” said Jane, “‘ but this 
one will be even better, you mark 
my words! Won’t you, my 
angel? You ought to be at 
Scotland Yard.” 

‘They could do with one of 
them dogs in Hyde Park, by all 
I hear,” said Sergeant Wilkinson. 
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The rest of the story can be 
briefly told. A large number of 
receivers in the neighbourhood 
were left off their hooks in the 
next few days, while Mrs Spode 
was ranging round the neigh- 
bourhood for consolation. In 
fact, Gladys Jones ‘alerted’ 
the Marksbury police thrice, but 
never got near repeating her 
former coup. The locked drawer 
in Mrs Spode’s library table con- 
tained, not Mr MacRanish’s mag- 
num opus, but, among tipsters’ 
sheets and many other interest- 
ing things, a proof-copy of 
‘Sudanese Marriage Customs,’ 
the only one he had managed to 
smuggle in from Paris. And on 
the Monday following the episode 
of Chewing Gum and his care- 
lessly dropped tennis-ball, Martin 
received a letter which ran: “I 
have looked up my diaries and 
there was certainly no Raibeart 
MacRanish at Fort Worth when 
I was there. I suppose you are 
not thinking of one Bob Rance 
who turned up there one day on 
his beam-ends, having, as we only 
later discovered, been ‘ frontier- 


crossed’ from Tengyueh? I put 
him up for five days before we 
discovered who he was, and it 
was like having a badger in the 
house, as I could not get him to 
bathe. He’d sit and drink till 
all was blue and my bearer used 
to put his bath-water out three 
or four times a night in vain. He 
disappeared down the Chingh- 
pawga road one evening, and, if 
you ever see him, please remind 
him that he owes me a hundred 
rupees, a pair of trousers, and two 
silk shirts. Plausible blighter, 
but not my type!— Yours, 
Donald Chisholm.” 

And next day came a cable. 
Itran: Stop worrying you old ass. 
Shuweng Gam all buttoned up. 
One body already found. Have 
reported fully local Government. 
Jimmie. 

“Only one body,” said Jane 
when she read this. missive. 
“Job of work for you, Chewing 
Gum, my darling, when we all 
get back.” 

But Jane Lowe, like all dog- 
owners, was prejudiced to the 
point of absurdity. 
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THE result of the Election was 
a disappointment to most people, 
but all said and done, the 
Socialists have been outed and 
the Conservatives are back in 
office. Mr Churchill, in his final 
election speeches, has shown 
that he is as full of vigour and 
energy a8 ever, and he has since 
asserted that he has faced more 
formidable difficulties before, 
and overcome them. In that 
assertion the country must be 
prepared to have faith. 

Certainly he has a hard task 
ahead. For the disappointment 
is twofold: the majority he can 
command in the House is too 
small to allow him a perfectly 
free hand; and the voting has 
shown that there has been no 
appreciable ‘swing’ to the Right. 
In spite of the lamentable depths 
to which Britain’s prestige has 
fallen in the estimation of nearly 
every country in the world; in 
spite of rising costs and the 
critical state of our finances, half 
the voters continued to support 
the Party which has been largely 
responsible. It remains to be 
seen what line His Majesty's 
Opposition will now take. 


The old Parliament passed 
away on 4th October, unwept 
and not much honoured. Yet it 
was an unusual Parliament, and, 
despite the brevity of its life, 
will have its place in history. 
Previously, if there was one 
point on which Mr Taper and 
Mr Tadpole were in complete 


agreement, it was that nothing 
less than thirty constituted that 
working majority by which alone 
the King’s Government could be 
carried on. But Mr Attlee’s 
Government carried on for 
nineteen months with an over- 
all majority of six and without 
being defeated on a single issue 
involving confidence. Some of 
the credit for this achievement 
should go to the Government 
Whips, who reduced their work 
to a fine art, and some, 


surely, to the rank and file 
of the Socialist Party in the 
House, who suffered discipline 
of an unprecedented rigour, lived 
laborious nights as well as days, 


and rose if need be from beds 
of sickness to do their duty 
in the lobbies. 

But that was not the whole 
story. The over-all majority of 
six flattered the Opposition. 
Labour had 315 Members and 
the Conservatives only 297, so 
that unless the Liberals, Inde- 
pendents, and other oddments 
could all be coaxed at once 
into a lobby with the Con- 
servatives, the majority would 
be a good deal more than six 
and might be as high as eighteen ; 
while if some of the oddments 
voted with the Government, 
as occasionally they did, the 
majority would be even more. 

Undoubtedly the Conserva- 
tives counted on greater co- 
operation from the Liberals than 
was actually forthcoming. If 
Mr Clement Davies had been 
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able to shepherd his small flock 
into the Conservative fold, the 
combined voting strength would 
have been 306, and a majority 
of only nine might have been 
whittled away by influenza, a 
vacant seat or so, and a little 
luck. Unfortunately Mr Davies’s 
sheep were not very amenable, 
and more than once, when a 
close division was expected, Lady 
Megan Lloyd George, with a 
couple of followers, broke away 
and joined the Socialist flock. 
These secessions did little to 
revive the spirit and enhance 
the fortunes of the Parliamentary 
Liberal Party and were probably 
as unwelcome to the Liberal 
leader as they were to Mr 


Churchill. They greatly eased 
the anxieties of the Government 
Whips, and at least once made 
the difference between victory 


and defeat. 

At the same time Mr Attlee 
had to accept certain limitations. 
With such a small majority he 
could not well introduce any 
big measure. He could probably 
have got it through its Second 
Reading, but the chances were 
that in Committee, with the 
Parties so evenly balanced, the 
mutilation would have been such 
that the Bill would emerge in 
almost unrecognisable form. So, 
if there was no checkmate in the 
nineteen months, there was stale- 
mate; and Mr Attlee could say 
little in October 1951 that he 
had not already said in February 
1950. 

With the old Parliament two 
familiar figures vanished from 
the scene. Colonel Clifton Brown 
was Speaker in three Parlia- 
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ments, and in 1950 intimated 
that he would not again seek 
election. His last Parliament, 
with its even balance of Parties, 
was by far the most difficult of 
the three. His warmest admirers 
could not call him a good disci- 
plinarian. He preferred to rule 
by mildness and persuasion, 
rather than by authority; and 
when Members were trying to 
catch him out, and through him 
each other, the strain upon a 
man of seventy-two was severe. 
He could never afford to be 
caught napping, and something 
much sterner than a_ gentle 
reproof was often needed. But 
he retired with the esteem and 
affection of the House ; for even 
those who tormented him most 
as Speaker were very fond of 
him as a man. In the circum- 
stances it is a satisfaction that 
he was able to realise his great 
ambition of presiding in the 
rebuilt House of Commons; and 
the day on which he took his seat 
in the new Chair presented by 
the Commonwealth of Australia 
and led the Speakers and Pre- 
siding Officers of thirty legis- 
latures in procession through 
Westminster Hall was his “ finest 
hour.” 

The other notable departure 
was that of Lord Winterton, 
Member for the Horsham Divi- 
sion of Sussex for forty-seven 
years and Father of the House 
since 1945. He has been a 
veritable watch-dog of the privi- 
leges of the private Member 
and of the traditions of Parlia- 
ment; no irregularity escaped his 
eye or his reproof; and Parlia- 
ment knew no more familiar 
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spectacle than that of a tall 
lanky figure uncurling itself 
from its seat at the corner of 
the Opposition Front Bench 
and rising with the words, “ On 
a point of order, Mr Speaker .. .”’ 
The Speaker was not always 
pleased, and the back benches 
of the Government often hooted 
with rage and derision, but the 
Father of the House was not to 
be put down and usually made 
his point, which was some- 
times, though not always, worth 
making. Even the Conserva- 
tives were occasionally restive 
at these interventions, and once 
Mr Kenneth Pickthorn brought 
down the House by complaining 
that his ship had been sailing 
along very nicely when it was 
caught by a “‘ backward Eddy.” 
But Lord Winterton had become 
an institution, and the House, 
though often exasperated, had a 
filial fondness for its Father. 
It will miss him in the new 
Parliament, when his place will 
be taken by Sir Hugh O’Neill. 
As a former Speaker of the 
House of Commons of Northern 
Ireland, Sir Hugh will bring 
a considerable knowledge of pro- 
cedure to aid him in the per- 
formance of his new duties. 


The pastime of planting well- 
directed kicks on tender parts 
of the anatomy of Great Britain 
became popular in the Middle 
East as soon as Mr Moussadek 
had shown how safely and easily 
the game could be played. Hav- 
ing cleared the last of the 
British out of Abadan, he went 
to New York for the purpose, 
it appeared, of adding insult to 


injury, and, after making off 
with a few hundred millions of 
British property, of telling the 
Americans what nasty people 
the British are. This perhaps 
is to do Mr Moussadek an 
injustice. He may merely be 
wanting one of those “physical 
check-ups’ for which the United 
States is famed or the chance of 
talking about oil in a city where 
he is not in daily danger of 
being assassinated. 

However this may be, not 
for a very long time has Britain 
suffered such a signal diplomatic 
defeat. After losing one point 
after another in the contest, the 
Government declared that ai 
any rate, until the Security 
Council had spoken, our men 
would stay at Abadan. But 
presently we surrendered that 
point too, and Sir Gladwyn 
Jebb was put in the unhappy 
position of having to plead 
with the Security Council to 
stop @ movement which we 
had already begun to carry out. 
Mr Morrison bungled his way 
into one of the worst humilia- 
tions in our history. 

Next, the Egyptians entered 
the game with a denunciation 
of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty 
of 1936, which is not due to 
expire until 1956. They are 
being quite modest in their 
claims. They only want to 
shift the British out of the 
Canal and take over the Sudan. 
Since twice in thirty years the 
British have saved the Canal 
from a foreign invader, and 
since the Egyptians by them- 
selves could never have re- 
conquered the Sudan and by 
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themselves are probably as in- 
capable now as they were before 
of holding the country against 
the will of its people, both 
demands might be thought 
slightly excessive. No doubt, 
however, the Egyptians decided 
to seize a moment when the 
going was still good, rather 
than wait until the end of 
October, when a new and less 
compliant Government might be 
in office in Britain. At the 
same time, it is a little difficult 
to see what the Egyptians can 
do to make good their bold 
words. The British troops are 
in the Canal Zone, and the 
Egyptian army—on its recent 
form against Israel—is unlikely 
to try to expel them or to 
succeed if it should try. Still 
less is it likely to effect the 
conquest of the Sudan, an un- 
attractive major operation at 


any time and against any 
resistance ; and especially when 
the stubborn resistance of the 
great majority of the Sudanese, 
stiffened by a small British 
garrison, is quite certain. 


The Egyptians may have 
thought that while there was 
Mr Morrison there was hope. 
The miracle might happen and 
the world might see yet another 
British surrender. Or Nahas 
Pasha, like Mr Moussadek, may 
simply have wanted to divert 
the attention of his people from 
a singularly unpromising internal 
situation. Since the Pashas are 
as rich and the fellahin are as 
poor as ever they have been, 
the contrast might lose its edge 
if a really good foreign enemy 
and a satisfactory grievance 
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could be found. Even if no 
substantial advantage accrued, 
as propaganda and as an excuse 
for shortcomings the value of this 
latest move is obvious. And 
why should the sport of Britain- 
baiting be left to the exclusive 
enjoyment of the Persians ? 


The decisive rejection by 
referendum of Mr Menzies’s re- 
quest for power to amend the 
constitution of the Common- 
wealth of Australia, so that the 
Government might be enabled 
to take summary action against 
the Communists, was a severe 
rebuff. On the surface the 
result had the appearance of 
inconsistency. In April of this 
year Mr Menzies fought an 
election on this specific issue 
and won it handsomely; and 
in September the electors, hav- 
ing willed the end, seemed to 
be jibbing at the means. But 
that was not quite the position. 
In the first place, Australia is 
traditionally reluctant to amend 
its constitution. In half a 
century, out of twenty - three 
appeals by referendum only four 
have been successful. To this 
consideration must be added 
the evident unwillingness of the 
electors to give Mr Menzies 
what looked suspiciously like 
a blank cheque. They argued 
that probably he could be trusted 
to use it with moderation, but 
his successors might not follow 
his example, and future govern- 
ments might use the increased 
powers to suppress not merely 
Communists, but almost any 
group that was likely to be a 
nuisance to them. 
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So the electors seem to have 
reasoned, the moral being that 
if Mr Menzies had asked for 
rather less, he might have got 
it. Yet the result of the 
referendum should not be in- 
terpreted—as Dr Evatt and the 
Opposition are naturally trying 
to interpret it—as a vote of No 
Confidence in the Government. 
Mr Menzies has not resigned 
and has no intention of resign- 
ing. The Australian people 
expect him to continue his 
work of combating the Com- 
munists everywhere, and par- 
ticularly in the mines, in 
transport, and on the water- 
front; but the offenders will 


be penalised for their acts and 
not for their opinions, and the 
process will be laborious and 
through the Courts, not swift 
and through the Executive. 


In his disappointment Mr 
Menzies might complain, not 
without some reason, that he 
was being asked to make his 
bricks without straw; but in 
this matter of dealing with 
Communists he would be wise 
to give a thoughtful glance 
to the United States. There 
the witch-hunt has been up 
with a vengeance. “ Nothing,” 
an eminent American writer 
has proclaimed, “ that the agents 
of Communism have done or can 
do to this country is so dangerous 
as what they have induced us to 
do to ourselves.” The opera- 
tions of Senator McCarthy, the 
Committee on un-American Acti- 
vities, and the small-town poli- 
ticians who take them as their 
pattern, the private dossiers, 
which are not so private as they 
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should be, the expurgatory oaths, 
and the use of informers and 
spies recall the infamous Titus 
Oates and the Popish Plot in 
the reign of Charles I. The 
dangers of Communist infiltra- 
tion into the Government service 
or into public and semi-public 
institutions are not at all im- 
aginary, but the attempts which 
are being made to meet them 
are not only ineffective, but are 
undermining the traditions of 
a hundred and fifty years. Was 
it not an Independent in the 
reign of Charles II. who, argu- 
ing with a staunch upholder 
of the powers of Parliament 
against its supremacy, observed 
that there was at least one 
thing Parliament could not do. 
“What is that?’ inquired the 
Parliamentarian crossly. ‘ De- 
vise an oath which I cannot 
swallow,” was the reply. A 
candid Communist, if such is 
to be found, could not put 
his position more neatly. And 
in the process of devising oaths 
which any Communist will 
swallow without noticeable dis- 
comfort, the consciences of many 
scrupulous people are being 
pricked and a lot of ancient 
liberties are being thrust aside. 

Possibly the worst part of 
it all is the “ smearing” of 
quite innocent persons, often 
men of distinguished integrity 
like Mr Dean Acheson or Dr 
Jessup, who through no fault 
of their own, and perhaps 
through their virtues, are made 
to carry the stigma of disloyalty. 
The charge may be easily refuted, 
the suspicion shown to be utterly 
unfounded, and yet afterwards, 
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whenever the victim’s name is 
mentioned, men will say, “* But 
wasn’t there something about 
him?” If this sort of thing is 
allowed to continue unchecked, 
it will end by driving the 
best men out of public life, 
leaving in it only the colour- 
less bureaucrat, incapable of 
original thought or action of 
any kind. 

Nearly as bad is the campaign 
in some of the State Uni- 
versities. Take, for example, 
what has lately been happening 
in the University of California, 
a mighty institution with some 
18,000 names on its roll. Some 
time ago the pocket McCarthys 
in the State Legislature began 
to show signs of unrest and to 
talk about the need for a loyalty 
oath. Whereupon the President 
of the University, precipitately 
and in something of a panic, 
had the idea of anticipating 
the politicians and producing 
a loyalty oath of his own. 
This he did in a hurry, and 
rather to the alarm of some of 
his regents. The oath, which 
was given one or two hasty 
revisions in its ill-starred course, 
began by pledging anyone who 
took it to be loyal to the United 
States and to the Constitution. 
There was no great harm in 
that and no one minded much. 
But the oath went on to ban 
participation in any subversive 
organisation; and what that 
may be is very much a matter 
of taste. The Congress of In- 
dustrial Organisations has been 
called subversive; and just at 
present anyone who disagrees 
with Senator McCarthy is liable 
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to be given the label. Some 
twenty-six members of the 
faculty of the University of 
California—all honour to them 
—refused on principle to take 
the oath and were thereupon 
dismissed. Eighteen of them, 
however, being men of spirit, 
refused to accept this decision 
and sued the University for 
wrongful discharge. So far they 
have won their suit in every 
Court of the State, and the 
verdict of the Supreme Court 
of the United States is now 
awaited. Whatever that may 
be, the mischief done to the Uni- 
versity is irremediable. Happily, 
signs are not wanting that the 
American people are recovering 
from the severe attack of 
McCarthyitis which has been 
afflicting them and are once 
more approaching a rational 
frame of mind. 


Not altogether without in- 
terest, perhaps, were the post- 
mortems at San Francisco after 
the late entertainment held for 
the purpose of signing the Treaty 
of Peace with Japan. The hero 
of the piece, oddly enough, was 
Mr Dean Acheson, for the skill 
with which he manceuvred the 
Conference over some treacher- 
ous ground, and also for his 
refutation of the popular opinion, 
encouraged by an overwhelm- 
ingly Republican Press in the 
year before the Presidentiai Elec- 
tion, that if not a Communist 
he was at least a fellow traveller. 
There he was on the record for 
anyone to read and—much more 
important —in the life, as it 
were, for anyone with a tele- 
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vision set to see, putting the 
Russians in their place and 
keeping them there. Perhaps 
the most solid result of the 
Conference was the new esteem 
which Americans have for their 
Secretary of State. 

The villain, naturally, was 
Mr Gromyko. In the days 
when he first became an inter- 
national figure, people thought 
him likable, and, when he made 
_ trouble, used to say in a pitying 
way that of course he had an 
old mother living in Moscow 
and had to be careful. Whether 
that lady is or is not an historical 
fact, and whether she is or is 
not still living in Moscow, for 
some years now Mr Gromyko’s 
‘No’s’ have seemed to come 
more and more from his heart, 
and very few Americans now 
think him likable. At San 
Francisco, like the villain in 
any good drama, he. came to 
a bad end. Virtue triumphed 
and the galleries rang with 
applause. 

Among the lesser figures in 
the cast Mr Kenneth Younger 
made an admirable impression. 
He looks—and the pun is not 
only unintentional but unavoid- 
able—so very much younger 
than he really is that tears 
almost flowed from the eyes 
of American mothers when on 
their television sets they saw 
this innocent boy going out to 
do battle with the Goliaths 
from behind the Iron Curtain. 
When David, like Mr Dean 
Acheson, not only fought but 
scored some palpable hits, once 
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again the galleries rang with 
cheers. 

Sir Carl Berendsen from New 
Zealand and the Foreign Minister 
of Ceylon were others who came 
in for praise, the former as a 
plain blunt fellow who did not 
mind telling the villain home 
truths, and the latter because, 
although coming from a part 
of Asia which most Americans 
are unable to distinguish from 
India, he said everything that 
Mr Nehru has regrettably failed 
to say. 

Mr Morrison, on the other 
hand, fared indifferently with 
the Press. He made a bad 
start by paying San Francisco 
the poor compliment of staying 
for only forty-eight hours in 
one of the loveliest cities in 
the world. Then, while in 
private he was jovial and 
friendly, his public utterances 
were unimpressive and he did 
not always seem to know what 
he was talking about. As one 
American put it, “‘ Mr Morrison 
hasn’t done his homework.” 
The House of Commons has 
not infrequently come to the 
same conclusion and made the 
same observation in Parlia- 
mentary language. 


Two points will occur at 
once to any reader of the 
Duke of Windsor’s book. The 
first is whether such a book 
should have been written at 
all, and the second is whether 
it should have been written 
in this particular way. 

By common report the book 





1 * A King’s Story.’ 


By H.R.H. The Duke of Windsor. 


(Cassell.) 
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has been ready for some time, 
but doubts of the expediency 
of publishing it delayed its 
appearance. Since others have 
written about the Abdication, 
the Duke quite naturally wished 
to give his own account of 
that unhappy affair, not merely 
to explain his actions, but for 
the purpose of history. To 
do this properly he inevitably 
found he could not confine 
himself to an account of what 
happened in 1936, but must 
give the whole story of his 
life; since what happened in 
1936 was, as it were, the last 
link in a long chain of events, 
which may be said to have 
begun in his childhood. So 
much most people will concede. 
Yet the admission will probably 
be accompanied by a feeling 
of regret that the book should 
have been thought necessary. 


The Royal Family is not like 
any other family in the land. 


Even in .these days divinity 
still hedges a king, and those 
who are nearest to him, and 
by long custom anything that is 
written about them in their life- 
time, or just after it, is written 
with reticence and indeed with 
reverence. If the habit often 
makes a contemporary royal 
biography a dull book, it satisfies 
the feelings of a great majority 
of the King’s subjects. Yet it 
must be allowed that if the 
Duke of Windsor were to write 
his book at all, he must be 
free from the usual inhibitions. 
He could hardly achieve his 
purpose, unless he were to speak 
with candour on some matters 
about which his brother’s sub- 
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jects would prefer him not to 
speak at all. 

There was, for example, his 
father, of whom he writes with 
sympathy, humour, and respect, 
but without very much affec- 
tion. ‘“ No words that I was 
ever to hear could be so dis- 
concerting to the spirit as the 
summons, usually delivered by 
a footman, that ‘His Royal 
Highness wishes to see you in 
the library.” So the Duke 
writes of his childhood, but 
much the same attitude re- 
mained with him until the day 
that he stood by his father’s 
death-bed. King George V. 
represented discipline, judgment, 
and disapproval to his son; but 
at the end of the book the 
Duke confesses that as he grows 
older, his sympathy grows with 
his father and his father’s 
outlook. 

Then there was the Royal 
upbringing, so well-intentioned 
and so unhappily conceived. 
The Duke was sent to Osborne 
to learn, like his father, to be 
a sailor. At first he was 
miserable, and hardly had he 
adjusted himself to the Navy 
when he was whisked away 
lamenting and sent to Oxford. 
Here he never really fitted, 
because, as he himself says, he 
was not studious, and, like his 
grandfather, always learned more 
from men than from books. 
Immediately after Oxford came 
the war and the frustration of 
seeing his comrades go out to 
fight while he stayed at home. 
When eventually he managed 
to get to France, it was as a 
staff officer, and the excursions 
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to the front line which he 
contrived had to be surreptitious 
and were often a source of 
trouble. 

With the end of the war 
his travels started. In six years 
he visited forty-five countries 
and colonies, covering about 
150,000 miles; and hardly for 
&@ moment was he off parade. 
On these journeys he did the 
best work of his life, but they 
strained him almost beyond 
endurance and left him restless 
and unsatisfied. His nervous 
energy must have been remark- 
able, too much for his—perhaps 
for any man’s—physical strength. 
The tale might have had a 
happier ending if the peace of 
Fort Belvedere had come to him 
rather earlier. 

Of his short reign and abdica- 
tion the Duke writes with an 
occasional touch of bitterness. 
He is less than fair to Mr 
Baldwin, whose account has yet 
to appear, and to Archbishop 
Lang, not concealing his dis- 
like of them both; but even 
now he fails to grasp the force 
of the argument against his 
marriage or to realise the diffi- 
culties it presented to his 
Ministers and to so many of 
his subjects, here and over- 
seas. This at least may be said. 
At any moment during the weeks 
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of uncertainty King Edward 
VIII. might have divided the 
nation, and the rift might have 
been as serious and as lasting 
as that of 1688. He chose 
otherwise; and in honouring 
him for his choice we must 
all be conscious of the tragedy 
of it. He might have been a 
good and even a great King. 
Instead he went voluntarily and 
not without dignity into exile. 

The book is bound to have 
critics and makes no pretence 
of being literature. Many will 
feel that the lively journalistic 
style in which it is written is 
ill suited to the theme. The 
style also lends itself to frequent 
quotation; and in a book of 
this sort quotation separated 
from context is particularly mis- 
leading. Appearing, as it did, 
at almost the moment of the 
King’s serious illness, it may be 
thought to point a contrast, 
unintended and not very favour- 
able to the Duke. But that is 
his misfortune and not his fault. 

Few readers, perhaps, who 
did not agree with the Duke in 
1936 will agree with him any 
the more now ; but most readers 
will carry away with them not 
only regret that the story should 
have ended so sadly, but also 
a more charitable opinion of the 
man himself. 
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THE FIRESIDE SHELF. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


BY ROBERT H. HILL. 


African Morning. By R. O. Hennings. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 18s. 


Semper Africam aliquid novi . . . and 
most people will find plenty that is 
new and strange in these experiences 
of a District Officer in a remote part 
of Kenya—the Lake Baringo region, 
some 200 miles north-west cf Nairobi. 
But in themselves the ways of thes 
tribes (Kamasia, Suk, and Njemps) 
are ancient ways, only superficially 
modified to fit into the framework of 
European administration. Mr Hen- 
nings does not spare much of his 
space for generalising—he is not 
writing an official survey and he has 
too entertaining a story of his own 
to tell, anyway—but when he does 
generalise, what he says is to the 
point. He does not believe that the 
kind of tribal life he describes will 
quickly change under the impact of 
our modern civilisation or that the 
white man’s organisation, whatever 
else it does, will much alter the tradi- 
tional ways of Suk and Kamasia, at 
any rate in our time. He has seen 
how native soldiers after serving in 
the late war have come back to 
exchange their uniform for an ochre- 
stained cloth, rifle for spear, and have 
settled down again to the primitive 
pastoral existence; and any reader 
must agree with him that there is 
something here for thought. 

Not that Mr Hennings doubts the 
benefits the white man is bringing 
to these backward regions; naturally 
he believes in the roads he has helped 
to construct, in the British justice he 
has helped to administer. His journeys 
about such business, and for the collec- 
tion of the taxes, seem to have brought 
him as close to African tribal life and 
African ways of thought as a European 


could hope to get. He has witnessed 
the calling of the crocodiles by the 
crocodile-man; has hunted for a 
murderer in the hills; has watched 
the terrible effects of drought and 
famine upon the people, and the 
sudden relief of rain; and has heard 
the tribesmen conversing with one 
another, in voices scarcely pitched 
abeve the normal, across half a mile 
of open country. If space allowed, 
there are many passages that one 
would gladly quote to show how well 
he describes it all—both the people 
and the country. As it is, the reader 
who comes to this human, humorous, 
and kindly book must be left to make 
the discovery for himself. 


Edinburgh: The Golden Age. By 
Michael Joyce. (Longmans.) 18s. 


Old men in Edinburgh who, like 
Francis Jeffrey, lived on into the 
middle years of last century had 
better reason than age sometimes has 
for looking back wistfully into the 
past. For the period of their youth 
and prime not only seemed to them 
to have been a golden age in the 
Scottish capital; it still appears so, 
after a century and a half—an age of 
intellectual and literary experiment, 
of the excitement of new ideas, and a 
time when giants had walked the 
city’s streets. It is with the giants 
that Mr Joyce is chiefly concerned in 
this lively book ; and, after all, there 
would have been no golden age 
without them. However formidable 
intellectually, most of them appear 
in these pages as very human and 
likable men. There is Hume, with his 
easy-going good nature and gaiety in 
talk; Adam Smith, with his benign 
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smile in congenial company; Henry 
Mackenzie (‘the Man of Feeling ’’), 
warmly commending to his fellow 
townsmen the work of an unknown 
young poet named Robert Burns ; 
there are Lockhart and Wilson compos- 
ing through the night that celebrated 
lampooning ‘‘Chaldee Manuscript ”’ 
that was to jolt the town into a 
feverish awareness of William Black- 
wood’s new rival to the ‘ Review’ ; 
and here, there, and everywhere is, 
naturally, Sir Walter Scott. 

Mr Joyce has a talent for portraying 
them, and many others too, as living 
human beings; he does not attempt 
to go far below the surface, but descrip- 
tively, and still more by an apt use 
of their own words, he makes us see 
them hardly less clearly than, perhaps, 
we could have done in the streets of 
the Old Town or at some social gather- 
ing in the great age. The author, 
indeed, has a happy skill in quotation, 
and uses it freely ; it often serves to 
give freshness to a narrative which 
must to some extent be familiar to 
all who know anything of Edinburgh 
life at that period. The book is a 
collection of loosely linked essays on 
famous men, and behind them from 
time to time we have glimpses of the 
Edinburgh scene in which they moved 
and wrote and talked. It was a city 
where leisurely eighteenth - century 
manners and customs were yielding to 
newer ways: where, for instance, a 
police force had displaced the old 
City Guard, but where “ cadies’’ still 
sometimes carried a sedan-chair and 
the fraternity of ‘‘ water cadies’’ still 
climbed with kegs of water on their 
backs to upper storeys of the tall old 
houses. : 


Beyond Euphrates. 
(Murray.) 25s. 


By Freya Stark. 


In one of her letters Miss Stark 
mentions briefly her discovery ‘ that 
there was a man called Stark in the 
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eighteenth century who was a very 
distinguished Orientalist and held posts 
at Weimar and (I think) Géttingen ”’ ; 
and she reflects, ‘“‘so that must be 
where it came from.’ “It,” being 
a love of the East and a passion for 
wandering which had to be satisfied 
at whatever cost in danger and dis- 
comfort, is sufficiently rare to make a 
reader also pause and wonder whether, 
after all, this remote ancestor can 
have had something to do with the 
matter. The personal story begun 
in ‘Traveller’s Prelude’ is now carried 
on through the years 1928-33: years 
in which, time and again, Miss Stark 
found herself lured back to the Middle 
East. Visits to her father in Canada 
and to her mother in Italy, with 
interludes in New York, Scotland, 
Wales, and Devon, might be thought 
to involve travel enough for any 
ordinary person, but with Miss Stark 
they have almost the air of a round 
of visits in her own neighbourhood 
before plunging into new adventures 
in Iraq or Persia. 

The events and impressions of those 
journeys are conveyed chiefly through 
letters written at the time, the author 
introducing each group with some 
retrospective comments. Thus the 
traveller’s early experiences of the 
Arab lands keep their first freshness, 
and as Miss Stark wrote to her parents 
and friends not only vividly but very 
often, the letters tell a consecutive 
story with little need of annotation. 
In Baghdad, when she first arrived 
there, the British colony viewed with 
mistrust and disapproval this uncon- 
ventional wanderer who elected to 
lodge with a shoemaker rather than 
at the British Club, made friends with 
the Arabs, and went to school to learn 
the language; references to “A 
Passage to India’’ are frequent in 
the letters at this period. But she 
came to discover warm hearts and 
staunch friends behind the fagade of 
convention, even though the disap- 
proval was not quickly overcome .. . 








Charles Morgan 


A BREEZE OF MORNING 


“ His theme is love in its spring freshness. Yet this has none of 
the mawkishness of adolescence, and no sentimental appeals. . . . 
While this David can see the love affairs of Rose and Ann and 
Howard and Dick with an adult perception, he himself loves love 
with an enchantment that has all of youth in it.”—Lionet HALE 
(The Observer). ** His new novel represents a return to the lyrical vein 
of * Portrait in a Mirror.’”—Times Literary Supplement. 10s. 64. 


A. L. Rowse 


THE ENGLISH PAST 


This book brings together some fascinating evocations of places 
in England, and of the famous people who once lived in them. 
“These essays have what we expect from the author: the 
erudition of a scholar presented with the clarity and grace of a 
poet.”—Howarp SprinG (Country Life). “** Evocation’ of this 
sort is an extraordinary tricky business, and Mr Rowse does it 
admirably.”—NoRMAN SHRAPNEL (The Manchester Guardian). 
15s. 


Vera Brittain 


SEARCH AFTER SUNRISE 


This book describes a winter spent in the Far East, but it is more 
than just a travel book. The author’s purpose is to convey the 
fierce impact of first impressions made upon an experienced traveller 
by the present Indian renaissance. Her account is dominated by 
three personalities; the brilliant Jawaharlal Nehru appears as the 
heir to Rabindranath Tagore and to Mahatma Gandhi. 15s. 
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JOHN EVELYN AND MRS GODOLPHIN 


The surviving letters of Margaret Godolphin and John Evelyn, 
now published for the first time, reveal important aspects of their 
relationship which were omitted or “* edited ” by Evelyn, and make 
clear the part played by Margaret’s lover, Sidney Godolphin. It 
is not only an enthralling tale of real life but an important addition 
to the literary history of the seventeenth century. About 18s. 
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several years later, when Miss Stark 
left her native lodgings, the High 
Commissioner’s wife pressed her hand 
and said, “I am so glad we are 
rescuing you from going native.” 
Looking back on that period, never- 
theless, the author can write: ‘* From 
then on I never again had to suffer 
among my own people from a want 
of sympathy, encouragement or kind- 
ness in my ventures; and in fact I 
soon realised that a woman gets far 
more than her legitimate share of 
praise, merely because of her com- 
parative rarity in the explorer’s world,” 
Variety of experience was certainly 
hers in those years; there were ex- 
peditions into remote regions, the 
collecting of pre-Deluge flints and 
shards, a journey to find buried 
treasure (“‘ very Rider Haggardish ”’), 
and, by contrast, a spell of journalism 
on the ‘ Baghdad Times —this last 
experiment made necessary by short- 
age of funds. But neither lack of 
money nor uncertain health, with their 
hampering effects, seems to have been 
able to cloud for long that zest of the 
explorer which lights up these pages. 

Those whom the author’s first volume 
has made acquainted with her early 
days will follow her with enjoyment 
through the later years of adventure. 
At the end they will leave her already 
famous. 


The Letters of Private Wheeler. Edited 
by Captain B. H. Liddell Hart. 
(Michael Joseph.) 18s. 


When so many family collections of 
documents are being transferred to the 
big libraries and county record offices, 
the hope that forgotten literary or 
historical treasures may still lurk in 
country house muniment rooms begins 
to grow dim. It may be that future 
finds will be made, rather, in smaller 
houses where perhaps some single 
bundle of letters or other manuscript 
has been kept through generations 
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until at length someone realises that 
the written pages have more than a 
family interest. The present collection 
of letters by a soldier in Wellington’s 
army, preserved by his descendants, 
proves to be well worth the dignity 
of print which, under Captain Liddell 
Hart’s editorship, it has now achieved. 
Private William Wheeler went through 
much of the war, from the Walcheren 
expedition in 1809, and a great part 
of the subsequent Peninsular fighting, 
down to the Waterloo campaign; he 
remained in the army—and continued 
to write his letters home—for another 
thirteen years after the war ended. 
The letters depend wholly on their 
narrative quality ; the man who wrote 
them was, of course, no polished stylist. 
On the other hand, he does (as his 
Editor somewhere remarks) help to 
correct the notion left by Wellington’s 
remark that his army was composed 
of the scum of the earth. For Wheeler 
was a man of some reading—he quotes 
from Shakespeare and Sterne—-and he 
was observant and curious. His 
description of the entry into Madrid in 
August 1812 is lively and picturesque ; 
and when the fighting allowed he would 
go exploring on his own account, as 
into a monastery at Medina del Campo 
and to the Escurial (where he seems 
to have been chiefly attracted by the 
kitchen and the cooks). He is more 
tolerant towards his country’s enemies 
than her allies, referring to French 
bravery and even praising Napoleon 
for abolishing the Inquisition; the 
Portuguese, on the contrary, shocked 
him as a dirty and priest-ridden people. 
But these comments lie aside from his 
main business; and it is in Wheeler’s 
first-hand descriptions of what it was 
like to serve in the ranks under 
Wellington—of the fighting and forag- 
ing, the characters of his officers, the 
savage punishments and the acts of 
kindness and good nature—that the 
greatest appeal of his book lies. 
Captain Liddell Hart, who adds in 
notes the military background needed 
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Have you compiled your Christmas 
list yet? Everyone knows it is fatal to 
put it off until the last minute, yet so 
often, with the best intentions, we delay 
and delay. 

For most of us the joy of giving is 
hampered, if not spoilt, by the problem: 
what to give; and from all points of view 
“ give books” is the right answer. May 
we help you in your selection by telling 
you of some of our most popular titles ? 

If the recipient of your gift is an adult 
with a keen sense of humour, then you 
cannot do better than introduce him or 
her to Berry MACDONALD, whose first 
two books, The Egg and I (10s. 6d. net) 
and The Plague and I (10s. 6d. net) (both 
still in print), have sold, together, nearly 
three million copies. Betty’s latest book, 
Anybody Can Do Anything (10s. 6d. net), 
recounting her experiences job-hunting, 
keeps up the pace and has already sold 
over 300,000 copies. 

Another candidate for the laughter 
stakes—and a very successful one at 
that—is HILDEGARDE DoLson’s The Form 
Divine (10s. 6d. net), which pokes riotous 
fun at the beauty salons where one can 
be “‘ made a New Woman in eight weeks” ! 

Should you have a doctor or his wife 
on your Christmas list, send a copy of 
The Doctor Wears Three Faces (10s. 6d. 
net) by Mary Barp (Betty Macdonald’s 
sister), a witty, sparkling account of the 
life of a doctor’s wife. They will enjoy 
being present whilst Mary operates on 
the medical profession. The result is 
most satisfying. 

For that husband or uncle who prides 
himself as an after-dinner speaker, 
Bennett Cerr’s Laughter Incorporated 
(10s. 6d. net) will be received with open 
arms, for Bennett Cerf is probably the 
finest and most-quoted raconteur of the 
humorous story and anecdote of the 
present time—apart from the husband and 
uncle of course! Incidentally, his previous 
book, Shake Well Before Using (10s. 6d. 
net), is now in its third edition. 

Have you a daughter, son or friend, 


who is married, or about to get married ? 
For them the perfect gift book is No 
Kidding by Georrrey Goss (7s. 6d. net), 
a brilliant and amusing skit on family 
life, illustrated throughout with delightful 
drawings. 

For the serious reader much food for 
thought will be found in The Anatomy of 
Happiness (15s. net) by Dr MArtTIN 
Gumpert (author of You Are Younger 
Than You Think (10s. 6d. net)), the first 
book to be written by a qualified medical 
man on the various physical and mental 
aspects of happiness. 

For those who like satirical fiction we 
recommend The Miraculous Fish of 
Domingo Gonzales (10s. 6d. net) by 
Martin M. Go.psmirH, who has an 
elfin genius for funny dialogue and 
funny characterisation. For the armchair 
traveller there is Rainbow In Tahiti (10s. 6d. 
net), by CAROLINE GUILD, a gay and 
charming book on a little-known people 
and their land. 

Of course, everybody reads thrillers— 
it is a favourite form of escapism from 
the troublous world of today, and our 
“Cloak and Dagger Symbol” is the sign 
and guarantee of a really first-class story. 
A particularly suitable gift is Four-and- 
Twenty Bloodhounds (10s. 6d. net), short 
stories written by famous members of 
the Mystery Writers of America Inc. 
Just the book to while away an odd half- 
hour without the exasperation of having 
to stop in the middle of an exciting 
chapter. 

Last, but not least, for those who like 
ghost stories, there is Great Tales of 
Terror and the Supernatural (18s. net, 
832 pages), the most complete and hair- 
raising collection ever to be assembled 
in one book. Here are masterpieces by 
Kipling, Hemingway, Hardy, Balzac, and 
many others. 

We have many more interesting books, 
so why not send a postcard to Hammond, 
Hammond & Co. Ltd., 87 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, asking for a complete 
list, free ? 
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for a clearer understanding, speaks 
with pardonable enthusiasm of the 
letters as a great and unique find. 
So they are; for the common soldier 
of the distant past has left us small 
clue to his thoughts and experiences : 
what would it not be worth to have 
a@ narrative as detailed and living as 
this from, say, one of Marlborough’s 
men, or Cromwell’s. 


Walk With Me. By Katherine Everett. 
(Constable.) 12s. 6d. 


It matters nothing that the plot of 
some of Mrs Everett’s short stories is 
slight, since what remains in memory 
is not so much the things that happen 
to her people, as the people themselves. 
For the author has that rare gift by 
virtue of which almost everyone who 
appears in her pages becomes very 
distinctly and individually alive. This 
is especially true of simple country 
folk in Ireland or in Dorset (which 
between them provide settings fcr all 
the stories), whose oddities of character 
Mrs Everett notes and depicts with 
keen enjoyment. They inhabit, for 
the most part, that obsolete pre-1914 
world where the big house and the 
family in it were still a power in the 
rural community, and Mrs Everett 
takes her readers into the mansions 
as well as into the cottages; she is 
too skilful an artist to falter in her 
portrayal of either world, but it 
is her humbler characters who make 
the deepest impression—their idiosyn- 
crasies and quaintness of phrase, not 
ironed out by any formal educational 
process, seem to lend themselves best 
to this writer’s sympathetic pen. The 
Trish tales called “The Witch”? and 
** Solitude ’’ may be picked out as 
two particularly attractive examples 
of Mrs Everett’s more serious vein, 
and ‘‘ Wild Cat,’’ the story of a gypsy 
woman out of her native sphere, is 
one of the most successful of the 
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character studies. Only one or two 
of the stories, such as “A Garden is 
a Lovesome Thing,’ fall rather below 
the general high level, mainly because 
a tendency to emphasise a particular 
trait of character seems here to come 
a little too near to burlesque. Nearly 
all the tales, nevertheless, leave an 
impression of actual experience, even 
if heightened in the telling; if they 
are not so, the compliment to the 
author’s imaginative quality is only 
the greater. 


Last Chukker. By J. K. Stanford. 
(Faber.) 9s. 6d. 


Mr Stanford’s story of pre-war 
Burma is short enough to be read 
through at a sitting, and this is 
fortunate because few readers will 
willingly put the book down until 
they have learned the fate of Jeremy 
Gayner, the derelict ex-police officer 
whom the European officials — and 
their wives—regard as an outcast. 
In the one day covered by the tale, 
events move fast for the ageing but 
still nimble Jeremy. Three times that 
day he contrives to avoid sudden 
death at the hands of Chinese opium 
smugglers whose secrets he has learned 
by accident ; the opportunity to send 
to Rangoon, unsuspected by his 
enemies, the information he has dis- 
covered presents itself unexpectedly, 
and is promptly seized ; finally, there 
comes a letter to renew memories of 
a broken but unforgotten romance of 
his past. But we are always aware 
that, somehow, the climax will come 
with the polo match at which, that 
evening, Jeremy Gayner is to lead 
one of the teams. How that climax is 
reached, and what happened at the end 
of a game which the author describes 
very vividly, it would be unfair to 
reveal. Mr Stanford’s tale is moving 
and dramatic, and the Burmese back- 
ground effectively filled in. 














Letters from America 


ALISTAIR COOKE 
For twelve years and more Alistair Cooke has been talking to us across 
the Atlantic, describing and explaining the multitudinous life of the United 
States—the history, geography, politics, personalities, food, climate, and 
behaviour of that vast country and its hotchpotch of inhabitants. In 
Letters from America he has chosen the best of his talks and revised them 
for the printed page. His writing has all the pictorial freshness of his 
broadcasting. 12s. 6d. 


Elephant Bill J. H. WILLIAMS 


“ This really is a fascinating book, written as a good talker would talk 
and packed with information that will be fresh to almost everybody. 
The illustrations are excellent. I believe women will enjoy Elephant Bill 
as much as men. This is not a book to miss.” CompTON MACKENZIE. 
“If this is not a fine book, I am a Dutchman. . .. It has that distilled 
wisdom and sense of proportion peculiar to those who have had to rely 
on their own judgment and resource for long periods. It is written with 
natural zest by one who has known how to select from twenty-four years’ 
experience in jungle.” BERNARD FERGUSSON. 

50 Illustrations and maps. Demy 8vo. 6th Impression. 2s. 


The Mariners Library 


** Remarkably well-produced and illustrated books, largely on deep-sea 
yachting. Each is a form of insurance against the trials and troubles of 
the land. In its pages there is waiting a means of escape to the wide wild 
sea, with sufficient spice of achievement and adventure to ensure that 
measure of unconsciousness which it has been said is the true source of 
happiness.” THE SEAGOER. 
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Small Boat Conversion 


JOHN LEWIS 
If you can’t afford to buy a boat (let alone have one built to your own 
wishes) why not buy a lifeboat or a whaler and convert it into the boat 
you want ? This book will tell you how to set about doing so. 


pages - The kinds of boats available for conversion 
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Sherlock Holmes : Selected Stories. By 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. (Oxford 
University Press. London: Cum- 
berlege.) 5s. 


My Dear Holmes. By Gavin Brend. 
(Allen & Unwin.) 10s. 6d. 


Few Sherlock Holmes addicts will 
dispute a statement made by Mr S. C. 
Roberts in his introduction to this 
selection of the famous adventures 
now added to “‘ The World’s Classics.”’ 
After outlining the history of the 
stories, Mr Roberts remarks: ‘ But 
for the present-day enthusiast biblio- 
graphy is not enough ; it is biography 
that he demands.’’ True, and the 
recent opportunity to explore the 
hero’s Baker Street sanctum with all 
its Holmesian paraphernalia will only 
have whetted the enthusiast’s appetite 
for more. Dr Watson, always intent 
on the investigation in hand, was 
never biographical enough and his 
casual intimations have left many 
lacunez to be filled in. Mr Roberts 
allows himself a short excursion into 
this much explored field; he dwells, 
for instance, on the significance of the 
French artistic strain in Holmes’s 
ancestry, and he comes down in 
favour of Oxford, rather than his 
own university, as the great man’s 
place of education. 

But it is to Mr Brend’s book that 
the enthusiast in this line will turn 
most eagerly. For where Mr Roberts 
can spare only a few pages for bio- 
graphical surmisings, Mr Brend has 
devoted a whole volume to them. 
His is not a book for those to whom 
Sherlock Holmes is merely a fictional 
character with no existence beyond 
what his creator has given him; but 
for the true ‘“‘fan’’ Mr Brend’s quietly 
humorous essay in literary detection 
will be much to his taste. The author 
follows up the clues with ingenuity 
and arrives at plausible answers to 
many teasing problems in the careers 
both of Holmes and Watson. The 
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dates of the various cases are, so far 
as Mr Brend’s deductive skill can do 
it, retrieved from the obscurity of Dr 
Watson’s sometimes conflicting indica- 
tions; and in the end the author is 
able to present a chronological table 
of all the chief dates in a world-famous 
career. But even the experts, alas, 


may fail out; and it must be noted 
that whereas Mr Roberts refers to the 
year 1854 as that of Holmes’s birth, 
Mr Brend dates the event in 1853. 


The Letters of Anthony Trollope. Edited 
by Bradford Allen Booth. (Oxford 
University Press. London: Cum- 
berlege.) 30s. 


Anyone who sits down to this 
collection of Anthony Trollope’s letters 
in the expectation of discovering the 
writer’s inmost thoughts is bound to 
be disappointed. Trollope was too 
busy a man, all his life, to write 
letters for other purposes than the 
immediate practical business in hand, 
nor did he spend precious time on 
their literary adornment. The best 
of him as a writer went into his 
books. But if these letters (nearly a 
thousand in number) leave his reputa- 
tion neither enhanced nor diminished, 
Professor Booth has performed a useful 
service to Trollopian students in gather- 
ing and editing all he could trace. In 
his introduction Professor Booth regrets 
that they fall so far short of, for 
example, Thackeray’s, both in number 
and content, and though he suggests 
several good reasons why more of 
Trollope’s letters have not turned up, 
the chief reason may lie in this very 
fact that they are not and never 
pretended to be literature. There was 
so much the less reason to preserve 
them. 

What we see in those which have 
survived is the practical man of 
affairs steadily climbing to literary 
success, scrupulously honest in his 
dealings but ready to stand out for 











Book Society Recommendation 


Of the first volume “ Traveller’s 
Prelude” The Times said: “‘ One of 
the most astonishing performances in 
autobiography in recent years.” This 
volume deals with Miss Stark’s carly 
travels and recreates the excitement 
of the impact of the Arabs and the 
Eastern world upon a sensitive nature 
endowed with insatiable curiosity and 
courage. 

Harold Nicolson writes: ‘ Leaves 
behind feelings of gratitude and 
wonder.” 

Illustration and map. 25s. net. 


Kingdoms of Yesterday 


Sir ARTHUR LOTHIAN 


Foreword by 
COMPTON MACKENZIE 
This account of a distinguished career 
in the Indian Civil Service from 1910 
is also a frank and valuable picture 
of the Indian States, both in regard 
to their past way of life and their 
difficult present-day problems. 
Illustrated. 21s. net. 
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ROSAMOND 
BAYNE-POWELL 


A spritely compilation of the reactions 
of visitors as varied as Benjamin 
Franklin, de la Rochefoucauld and 
Casanova to the delights and hazards 
of their journeys. Mrs Bayne-Powell 
creates a most telling picture of 18th- 
century life. 

Illustrated. 18s. net. 
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S. C, Roserts. 5s. net 


(World’s Classics) 
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ROUGH WATER 

By ROLAND PERTWEE 

Illustrated by Marjory GILL 
8s. 6d. net 


The Islanders was Mr Pertwee’s first 
book for boys. This is its sequel. 


EXPLORING CAVES 
By C. H. D. CULLINGFORD 
Illustrated by Davip Cops 


With a full list of British caving 
societies. 6s. net 
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@ good bargain; mildly humorous at 
times; kindly but outspoken in criti- 
cising the work of young writers ; 
and capable of a sharp letter when 
he felt himself aggrieved. “I mean 
to exhibit four 4 vol. novels—all 
failures !—which I look on as a great 
proof of industry at any rate,’ he 
writes @ propos the Great Exhibition. 
Fifteen years later he is telling a 
correspondent that from the first 
year’s sale of ‘The Warden’ he made 
£9, 2s. 6d., ‘“‘ having previously written 
and published for ten years without 
any such golden results. Since then 
I have improved even upon that.’ 
Indeed, on the next page we find him 
ratifying an agreement to sell the 
copyright of ‘Phineas Finn’ for £3200 
—as his present Editor remarks, the 
financial summit of his career. 


The Geraldines. By Brian FitzGerald. 
(Staples Press.) 


15s. 


From Norman down to Tudor times 
the family of the Geraldines so domin- 
ated Ireland that in tracing their story 
Mr FitzGerald has written what almost 
amounts to a history of Ireland during 
the four centuries of their supremacy. 
The great Geraldine earls of Desmond 
and Kildare were kings in all but 
name, and the author makes it clear 
that there were times when, if things 
had happened only a little bit 
differently, they might have had the 
name too, and established an inde- 
pendent dynasty. If Earl Strongbow 
had stood by them instead of sub- 
mitting to Henry II., or if the first 
Earl of Desmond had been ready to 
break the English domination when 
Edward III. was preoccupied with 
his French wars—then, for instance, 
the Geraldines might well have climbed 
to a throne. 

Mr FitzGerald takes little trouble 
to conceal his regret over these might- 
have-beens, but as he rarely allows 
his sympathies to distort his judgment 
the book certainly gains more than it 
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loses by this enthusiastic partisanship. 
For him, we feel, the embers of the 
ancient feuds still faintly glow, and 
it is no valley of dry bones through 
which he conducts us. But though 
he is not impartial the author does 
his best to be just, and Geraldine 
loyalties do not, for example, inhibit 
him from saying a word in praise of 
Henry II, and even of King John. 
Coming as conquerors, the Geraldines 
and those who accompanied them 
remained to form a governing “‘ middle 
nation ’’ which each race regarded as 
belonging to the other. But, as 
Normans, they had not stayed long 
enough in England to become anglicised 
and they were soon much more Irish 
than English; indeed, Mr FitzGerald 
quotes more than once the saying 
concerning them, that they were at 
length Hiberniores ipsis hibernicis. 
None but a very indifferent reader 
could fail to be moved with some- 
thing of the author’s own admiring 
sympathy towards those earls of 
Kildare in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries who, for all their perpetual 
feuds and forays, showed also a gift 
for government, for persuasion, some- 
times for poetry—revealing a sensitive 
temperament perhaps partly derived 
from that traditional Florentine an- 
cestry which was never wholly for- 
gotten. The Great Earl of Kildare, 
his son Garret Oge, and the latter’s 
son, “‘ Silken Thomas,’ are the chief 
heroes of Mr FitzGerald’s crowded 
stage. With the last of their disasters, 
the collapse of ‘‘ Silken Thomas's” 
rebellion against Henry VIII., the 
Geraldine fortunes came to ruin; and 
though the story is carried on to 
describe the Elizabethan resettlement 
it is impossible not to feel a sense 
of anticlimax. Mr FitzGerald has 
handled ably his long and complicated 
history, and though at times there 
appears some danger that the narrative 
may be overwhelmed in an excess of 
detail, the threat is always successfully 
averted. 
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RICHARD Huaues in The Observer. Illustrated. 12th Impression. 12s. 6d. net 


HARRY MACFIE Wasa-Wasa 


This is a book which has brought to life the wilds of Canada. ‘‘Go as quickly 
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you, and move you to deep compassion.” —The Tatler. 15s. 


ARTHUR SCHOLES 


Fourteen Men 
The story of the Australian Antarctic Expedition to Heard Island 


‘“*Mr Scholes’ narrative is may told and will rank with the best epics of polar 
exploration.”—Glasgow Herald. Illustrated. 15s. net 
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Iusembourg: Land of Legends. By 
W. J. Taylor-Whitehead. (Con- 
stable.) 12s. 6d. 


In the matter of books Luxembourg 
seems hitherto to have been rather 
poorly served in this country, and Mr 
Taylor-Whitehead’s little volume thus 
goes to fill a gap on the topographical 
shelves. Moreover, the scarcity of 
books on his subject not only excuses 
but justifies the author’s method, 
which might have been open to 
criticism had he been writing of 
another country. For with his main 
theme of Luxembourg folk-lore and 
legend he has combined a visitors’ 
guide-book, including some description 
of the people, their land and their 
history, and an appendix of practical 
information for the tourist: all in 
the space of some 120 pages. All 
this is useful and well done, though 
necessarily sketchy, and it leaves the 
author three-quarters of the book for 
his main business—an introduction to 


FABER 
Last Chukker 
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some of the Grand Duchy’s 130 castles 
and to the legends associated with 
them. Some of these antique tales 
have such marked resemblances as to 
infer a common origin; some are 
connected with historical personages 
such as Siegfroid, the founder of the 
kingdom, and the English St Willi- 
brord; one, the story of the fiddler 
of Echternach (clearly a near relation 
of the Pied Piper), has left visible trace 
in a quaint dance still performed 
locally in Pentecost week. All are 
likely to be fresh to the majority of 
English readers. In his final chapters 
the author leaves legend for history, 
to tell of the blind King John of 
Bohemia, who died at Crecy (and who 
was also Count of Luxembourg), of the 
seventeenth-century hero Jean Beck, 
and of the peasants’ war against the 
whole might of revolutionary France, 
in which Mr Taylor-Whitehead notes 
a significant parallel with the spon- 
taneous outbreak of resistance to 
German oppression in 1942. 


BOOKS 


J. K. STANFORD 


In this new book the author of that s=-rting classic The Twelfth and of Guns 
Wanted tells an exciting tale of smuggling and polo, mystery and murder, 


against an authentic Burmese background. 


Main Fleet to Singapore 
The thrilling inside story of the naval war against Japan by the author 


of the celebrated Bismarck Episode. 


The Law of the Sea 


Illustrated. 9s. 6d. 
RUSSELL GRENFELL 


Book Society Recommendation. 


Illustrated. 18s. 
WILLIAM McFEE 


The colourful account, illustrated with stories from all over the world, of = 
the Law of the Sea has evolved since 1000 B.c. 


The Bad Old Days CHARLES GRAVES 


Intimate memories of the ’twenties—those ‘ bad old days,’ fabulous people and 
parties—when cigarettes were 11d. for 20, Carnera boxed before the Prince 
of Wales, Fred Astaire dazzled London with his dancing and Tallulah 
Bankhead started her act. 15s. 


Path to Glory SHOWELL STYLES 


A rattling good novel about an English sea-captain in Nelson’s day, and his 
adventures in every corner of the world. 12s. 6d. 








“The best novel I have read since the war.” 
—JOHN CONNELL, London Evening News 

“One of the best books ever written about the 
sea.” — Nottingham Journal 

“For one reader at least it is the finest story 
of the last war.”—JosEPH TAGGART, London Star 
“A sea saga like this comes only once in a 
generation.” — Daily Dispatch 

“For many readers it will be the book of the 


year.”—GEORGE MALCOLM THOMSON, Evening 
Standard 


**] doubt if the story can be bettered. Conrad 
would have liked it.”—Time and Tide 


“May well be the novel of the year.”— 
Glasgow Herald 


“Deserves a prominent and honoured place.” 
—PETER QUENNELL, Daily Mail 

“A novel for which there only seem to be 
words of praise.”—VERNON FANE, The Sphere 
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THE XARA. TIMES with Chinese brandy.’ There are 
69 photographs, with a commen- 
BOOKSHOP tary, in addition to a full account 

of the author’s adventures with 


nature— animal, human, and 
Wigmore Street London W.1 mountainous. 25s. net 
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RE the tales of strange human 

powers false? Can the mysterious 
feats performed by the mystics of the 
Orient be explained away as only il- 
lusion? Is there an intangible bond 
with the universe beyond which draws 
mankind on? Does a mighty Cosmic 
intelligence from the reaches of space 
ebb and flow through the deep re- 
cesses of the mind, forming a river of 
wisdom which can carry men and 
women to the heights of personal 
achievement? 


Have You Had These 
Experiences ? 


. . .» that unmistakable feeling that 
you have taken the wrong course 0 
action, that you have violated some 
inner, unexpressed, better judgment. 
The sudden realization that the silent 
whisperings of self are cautioning you 
to keep your own counsel — not to 
speak words on the tip of your tongue 
in the presence of another. That 
something which pushes you forward 
when you hesitate, or restrains you 
when you are apt to @ wrong 
move. 

These urges are the subtle influ- 
ence which when understood and 
directed has made thousands of men 
and women masters of their lives. 
There IS a source of intelligence with- 
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Divect bes? 


in you as natural as your senses of 
sight and hearing, and more depend- 
able, which you are NOT using now! 
Challenge this statement! Dare .the 
Rosicrucians to reveal the functions 
of this Cosmic mind and its great 
possibilities to you. 


Let This Free Book Explain 


Take this infinite power into your 
partnership. You can use it in a rar 
tional and practical way without inter- 
ference with your religious beliefs or 
personal affairs. The Rosicrucians, a 
world-wide philosophical movement, 
invite you to use the coupon below, 
now, today, and obtain a free copy of 
the fascinating book, “The Mastery of 
Life,” which explains further. 


USE THIS COUPON ———— 
C.X.F. 

Rosicrucians, amoac, San Jose, Calif. 

I am sincerely interested in none 
more about this unseen, vital power wh: 

can be used in iring the fullness and 

ease send me, without 

coat, the book, “The Mastery of Life,” 

which tells how to receive this information. 
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